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EIB RADU SC. ments of Charles the first, principally drawn from Parliamentary | work. The Reviewer, however, confines himself to the part ont 


ee ee History and Rushworths Collections. bracing the reign of James the second, of which he gives us an ex- 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. V. Strafford and Bishop of Laud are of course, conspicuous persone- cellent analysis. ‘The character of the unfortunate James is deplo- 
The great and increasing intercourse between England and the | 8°*' but the French historian has exercised an impartiality in draw-|rably stained with bigotry, tyranny, and a mean submissipn to. the 
other nations of Europe; the extensive cultivation of Continental me eke eae i eae pains repcties —e “— egeeeg ss Ont an of the French Monarch, Louis XIV. and we havelooked in vain 
Literature, by scholars and people of taste, in Great Britain; and, epoch, which renders his labours of great and inestimable value. for some redeeming part of his character, which the impartiality of 
above all, the spirit of rivalry and enterprize of booksellers, led, Art. IV. israther a continuation of the last, though by a different | (he Frenchman we had hoped had been able to discover.— 
some time last year, to the establishment in London of a journal hand, and is devoted to the examination of “ Historia de la Revolu-|James, at the death of his brother Charles, was as powerful « 
devoted to Foreign Literature. The publishers ot this work were lion de Angleterre. Par F. A. J. Mazure,” published in Paris in 1825,| monarch as avy in Europe; but the objects with which he 
Messrs. Treuttel, Wurtz, and Richter, of Soho Square, who have in 3vols. We cannot convey any adequate idea of this article, or| commenced his reign could not fail to bring him to destruc- 
louses both at Paris and Strasburg, and excellent correspondents in the work of which it treats, in fewer words than those employed by | tion. He kept {wo points steady in view, viz. the re-establishment 
all parts of Europe. ‘They had also enlisted a number of persons of | the writer, and therefore transcribe them. of the Catholic faith, and the usurpation of the absolute power of 
talent as writers, and the first ard second numbers were ushered ‘Tn the year 1756 Hume published the second volume of his His- his ancestors, and this led him to his ruin. M. Magure’s work sup- 
into the world under the most favourable auspices. Differences, | Ory of England, containing the period from the death of Charles J.} plies, in some degree, the desideratum wanted ; and is superior, en- 


lewever, occurred, a part of the contributors deserted, went over | athe c map be wo time he had access only to such ma- | richedas it is with the documents found in the French archives, to the 

to another bookseller, and set up a journal in opposition, called the sears S0 Oe Library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh | post history extant of that remarkable period. The reviewer la- 
— , Pp , afforded. A selection from the correspondence of Devaux, the . ; 

“Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany.” The merits of this | ambassador of France to the States, had indeed lately been pub-| "ents that the public have so long looked in vain for the performance 

narrel have not been handed down to us, nor are we sufficiently lished, of which the historian availed himself; but he was igno- of this task by Sir James M‘Intosh, and concludes with hinting that 

interested in the mysteries of book-craft, to occupy our time in in- so tete B.A bp el oo of pro tel rane gre he there is another he which he should like to see employed oe the 

vestigating the matter. Our business is with the respective merits | Depot des Affaires Etrangeres.. On his subsequent visit to that me-|*"™° subject. . If Sic Walter Scott be here alluded to, we cordially 


of the works themselves, and we come at once to the decided and | tropolis he appears to have seen,* and to have been delighted with | respond to the-idca thus thrown out. 
unquatifie ini ‘ » + Joeati ‘a eT anuscri irs preserved i » Sec Y 4 . 
inqa sage: Opinion, that the one now under consideration bears | ve ee or ohabadl baptcs Ys the Weed ‘at ny sg ae But the most pleasing and agreeable article to the general reader, 
the palm of superior excellence. If, indeed, an opinion were to be | 8" CO! 5. o™ rs xe hand-writihg of James IL., : wito i re. i > 
‘analitia : sir neg “y" : és : eae. 4 jand of a more formal narrative, apparently drawn up by some per-| aext to that on Arabic literature, isthe one on the Pyrenees. We do 

‘me parison of ae last numbers of each work, the | son under the directions of James or his son. These papers had | not think that a better idea of the nature and extent—the passes—and 
point would be on all hands irrevocably settled. ‘The Continental! also been previously examined by Carte the historian, who made | indeed all that is interesting of that great range, can any where be 
Miscellany of July last, was meagre, weak, and unsatisfactory ; ane ee ~ ater from aw. which Rh tb fell into the} found in so small acompass. We extract the following passage, as 
while the Foreign Quarterly of September, is ; + @ iands of Mr. Macpherson, who himself visited Paris for the purpose | : . : 

: mber, is teeming with articles “. aka o4 . purpose | , abe al 

of the highes F — ; wf _. | Of examining the original documents. Theextracts were printed showing the danger of crossing some of the ravines: 
1 the highest interest, executed with a skill, talent, and tact, which : 


faifty Gldtndiods the ebeakitlior . es co a his Nay: tered vate “e ae there said to ay copied tfrom | «The demon vertigo, as M. Arbanere calls him, reins among the 
Art. I. is a brill sacreay i stetigs " bands alacant me defi ~ oe ‘f deen cores, ar ever, that | precipices; and how powerful is his sway every one kuows who has 
hits Is . rilhant essay on Arabic Literature; it is so replete | 1ese - a sW Tt oo the soterae beep: 5 e, anc not from the looked from the edge of acliff. Poor M. Dusaulx, who, in his love 
With interesting facts, that we cannot, in our brief space, offer any eke ge eng ae rc. at the time o wot elt ole wt of the picturesque, ventured, rather rashly for a sexagenarian 
PO ee Ta . 4 “ |tion, were lost, but the narrative was preserved, and forms the di . ? : ik : 
analysis of it. The writer ot the article we cannot even guess at, | I unused to the ‘dizzy height,’ upon a bridge overa torrent nea: 


although it is evidently fr habit thea t taleadl, w |‘ Life of James II.’ pote, by the Rev. J.S. Clarke, in pursuance | Bareges, gives a minute account of his sufferings under the tortures 
a - afte ently from a practised hand; in eed, we are at | of the desire of wet iajesty, then Prince Regent, into Whose pos-! of the demon, in his chapter entitled ‘De mes perplexites sur le tor- 
a faultin this last particular with most of the contribuions to the fen the wie ott : nyse — Seger Pode value of this publica-| pent de la montagne de Lienz.” The bridge was formed of a couple 
Work. We can, therefore, only recommend it to general perusal. leeale k Is ee tos Jee ’ N ~ wap iran A t English his- | of planks not very steadily fixed, and lying eight or ten inches apart : 

Art. Il. Language and Literature of the Magyars.—This article is ey re ee o appreciate it. Nor does this work form the only | he had followed immediately his companions without caution, and 


mr Neg — . | addition to the materials for a history of the Revolution, which has | . ved from the jutting rocks upon the bridge, almost unwittingly. 
ne of peculiar interest, giving an account of a race of people (the moppe J a P » ti 8. 
Hungarians,) but little known to the rest of Europe. The follow- 


been made since the time of Hume. Sir John Dalrymple with! Before he was quite aware of his position he had advanced into the 
| sat > strer go “ta > »¢ . Ww te : ° ; ° ; ‘ 4 . ¥ . 
Hue | great industry collected in the appe ndix to his History, a large and middle : it was then that he east his eyes on the foaming waters be- 
ing introductory remarks will explain the object of the writer. | most important correspondence relating to the political transactions! tow, He stopped : and the planks shook : * his sight grew dazzied— 
““ Heneace’ ; ; areata ites j of that period, and amongst the rest gave many of the letters of Ba-!' hig knees trembled and knocked together, and the i 
ngary is occupied by two nations, distinct in origin, in man-/| rillon, the French ambassador at St. James’s, to his court. 


The i blood rushed to 
aii : 1€1M- | the heart.’ He knew not what to do, whether t r to return 
vers, and in language. ‘The less sar Slovakian S . ag hg +- the heart. e iat to do, whether to go on, 0 
; g P, e less numerous are the Slovakians, a Sla- tance | , P . , Pper 9 ‘ ‘ . : ; 
°C R's Gee eet ceeasdens ool merous are the Slovakians, a Sla- | portance of the latter induced Mr. Fox, when engaged on his History) One of his friends came to his assistance : he motioned him off: the 
c race, which 
» Which consists of about two miliions, covering the north- 


P Bie Botn ° abe sc > 2 “f} rOcur >| . . H » 
ve-tern side of Hungary, tl ) , rs wl the Reignof James I. to makea strenuous exertion (o procure the | Jeast distraction would have overwhelmed him: the demon now be* 
paste of rr > ungary, t iouga they ure scattered over many other | whole of that correspondence. Accordingly, on the restoration of | ean to seize him, and he saw that he must move or fall: he retreated 
! we na i@ country. Of the state of literature amony these and} peace in 1802, he visited Paris, and passed a greater part of every | took by inch, going backward, and bent nearly double He describes 

> Other Riser Aint ’ ‘ d ha / ’ ' ‘ P } — oe ‘ : , 5 p ¥ arts § s 
) ier 4 the Slavonian tribes, we propose giving an account! morningin the Depol des Affaires Elrangeres, accompanied by his his efforts.in this tiation as sncredible : he dragged his feet orfly by 
vivant : ur present business is with the Hungarian and ‘Tran- | friends, Lord St. John, Mr. Adairavd Mr. Trotter, who assisted him | 4 eonyulsive movement which communicated itself te his whole 
Kade tan Mugyars, a people whom Gibbon represents as insulated | in transcribing the original papers. : 
ainong Luropean nations. * * ; ; 




















body. His friend slowly followed him, face to face, watching his 
“That the Maryars settled in Hungary duting the ninth centurv, | nastas dpe: ‘ Are | motions, and silently indicating directions, which Dusauls foliowed 
seertain. Of their orivin little is positively isa hlndd. Wicainls tiak ae period of his ent A extends ) ant the end ot his work, and from the | mechanically, until be arrived at the rock, wher making last clumsy 
Jity of opinions coneur in tracing them to the C'diiddiclan’ moun: aa de used y Lord Holland, we should have supposed that effort. le had nearly tumbled on the wrong side of the bridge into 
lains, ‘The theory that they are the descendants of tne Hans whiel this formed a complete collection of the correspondence during the flood. Streams of perspiration, he says, descended from hi- 
for some time pretty generally obtained has beet revi¢ d. bieie 1 this period. The researches of M. Mazure have shewn that this is | chest and back down to his very shoes, and he gives his moral cou- 
‘Wo distinguished Han tyr ere, Robst pte’ Rulke have / ae Me - not the case. pode! a trage great credit for resisting his physical imbecility.”’ 
Prove them of the Parthian walk anil Merrat yt - se ‘ibe re |. * At length a native of France has underteken the task of illustrat- onto ; ate oil o's Celestia’ Méchiindes:? hoe 
them etymologieally up to the Phili eta ' t on ~ oo, am . “Ing trom original sources, the most iinportant and interesting period | Chere is an article, “ Laplace’s Celestia q echanies,”’ another on 
Certain itis. thew naw ats c cae ae cnet cy oer rues. of our national history. On an examination of the mass of original | Greece, and oue on Russia and Turkey, which should be read by es 
n of Wee separate and alone---an Asiatic colony | documents whic! the archives of France contained relative to this 
surope, 


“The copies thus made by Mr. Foxare printed (so far as the 


in the bosor ery body. 


fins great Revolution, M. Mazure diseovered so much that had been over- + 8 Seiad : ‘n the Uni 
his remarkable rp ‘ Fadel: , +g Te id by other utatottas ‘tery ote ed tol | Messrs. G. & C. Carvill are the agents for this work in the United 
4) arkable race—whose acknowledged antiquity of origin; }OOKed by other historians, that he resolved to give to the world the 
NWTOWs 


ach; ’ , , re : istoryv ‘ hofara Dawn work hiehiv creditan isi sply States. 
* caarm over their name and history—has successfully resist- ort At Lark before us—a work highly ere ditable to his industry and} >! : ; , ‘nntinente 
all attempts to force my t} t] 1 ! Fi talents, and which certainly forms by far the best narrative of those The same persons, we believe, are the agents for the ¢ ontinente | 
, ce upon them the manners sustoms | crres ‘ente which are efill. “} i. ing cuns. fr Pp 5 nes ‘ i ind 
their masters, or th vgn ' ; ners and Cust “we hay Sh al eve nts which are still, “in ou flow ing cups, freshly remem-| Miscellany. Both publications are extensively patronized in the 
heeds ide 1ose of the nations which surround them. The | bered In the composition of this history, the author has not only United States Buronean Continental. Litera(ure bas many. Vo- 
tan Government seems now willing to allow the Magyars to | ®v@iled himself of the correspondence of Barillon, but has made eggs id ay Atlantic : it i aaal t which tl 
s of , > SESSs ; . ; ' ° a 6 ashen 3 ¢ s* _ ‘fain a : e 
Ji, tinpaired, their national character, language, and peculiar much use of the other state papers which the archives of Paris con-| taries on this side of the Atlantic ; it Is a fountain é , 
my - € U 4 + taba A 7 mae . . . rd . c , » : ‘ 
habits, "] tain relative to the reignof James II. He has also, of ccurse, con-| thirst for knowledge may be slaked with many @ 
Suc! sulted “ The Life of James II.” of which we have given some ac-| draught 
sh to ne nell . ae J r ° . . ’ . ° 
' Such efforts, as the Reviewer remarks, ‘‘were vain; count. No previous writer, therefore, has possessed materials so co- } _ ——. 
t Were as wise to forge chains for tl ind r pious, so authentic,and so valuable as those which M. Mazure has had | 
oad ‘ » forge chains for the winds, or to; hots, 50 a MIC, é RIUADTE AS Ui ’ MM. azure Nas Daa | " Tompc 7 . ah “Ti 
I 'd prisons for the lightning.” After glancing at their history, Mr.) 1!" good fortune to command ; and it is no slight commendation to | THE DANGERS OF SAILING IN HiGh 
; “a m ti = 5 4 =! a4 uci t Y, Mr.) oy ie " ere 4 sai . . P 4 A > tr 7 +, 
wring (for him we take the writer of the article to be) ay, that he has displayed both candour and judgment in the use of LATITUDE*. 
Nninber of Dae ee these valuable materials. 


ed 


ret 


pure and delicious 





* heirlanguage has, indeed, triumphed over all efforts made 
suppress it 


and toolish. 


givesusa| 
AWFUL INCIDENT. 
ction, which alwavs distin- One serene evening in the middle of August, 1775, Captain War- 
inuse of a people but partially ; i Tr nth indicated them by pencil marks, he has consequently overlooked | rens, the master of a Greenland whaleship, found bimselt becalmed 
civilis nee os tos partially advanced in artificial and | | , ’ . hea * * . ls ¢ a vast number of icebergs in about 77° north latitude. On 
ilized life. |anumber of important letters, which M. Mazure now lays before the pm 5 1 wi ap oil igs a 7 i 
Art. LIL p * baws Ws 'sipe ‘world. The oreater part of the first v Fath 'd | ae _ | one side, and within a mile of lis vessel, these were Of immense 
Work, pz Prench Histories of the English Revolution. M. Guizot’s aa hig a taaghd  aalgiorg - a nee eS Masare r history, | height and closely wedged together, and a succession of snow 
Prins part first, published in Paris in SOO steeds ol dhe bond oe s devoted to the reign of Charles second, a narrative essentially | covered peaks appeared behind each other as far as the eye could 
“iis aruicle. The first book of Guizot’s history : '\ necessary to the full understanding of the subsequent part of the | reach, shewing that the ocean was completely blocked up in that 
and suce; story, contains a clear joe Pa 5 en ahie fostajer ene ye Oe £ slave 
id suceint account of the proceedings of | quarter, and that it had probub!y been so for a long period of time. 
I mgs of the three early Parlia~-| * See Dugald Stewart's life of Robertson. Captain Warrens did not feel altogether satisfied with his station, 


s 7 ons 1 Yr Matiuv . ° 
the sisanti Specimens of their native poetry, which are replete with 
i Ss Nblie > 

mpeity, pathos, and brevity of di 


| Mr. Fox, itseems, abandoned his researches to copyists, or merely | 
fishes the 
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but there being no wind he could not move either one way or |x 
another, aud he therefore kepta strict watch, knowing that he would 
be safe as long as the surrounding icebergs continued.in their respee- 
tive places. wae 
About midnight the wind rose to a gale, accompanied: by thick} do preg, which Yopre now atmy feet 

showers of snow, while a succession of tremendous'thundering,| “Theda  cgmm ed this plan was to me migeroch of a new 
grinding, and crashing noises gave fearful evidence that the ice was pa le exi ence. — However, you must pard n me if Tam not 
in motion. ‘The vessel received violent shocks everymoment, fon ere sufficiently diffuse. Suffice it, that I became acquainted with 
the haziness of the atmosphere prevented those on board from dis- ( ing whom, for the first.and only time of my life, Lloved! This 
covering in what direction the open water lay, or if there actually m niature attempts to express her Jikeness; the initials atth back 
vas any atall on either side of them. The night was spent in tack-|interwoven with my own, are hers.” ie) 

ing ageften as any cause of danger happened to present itself, and| —“ Yes,” said I, incautiously, ‘they are the initials of Gertrude 
in thé Morning the storm abated and Captain Warrens found to his| Douglas.” 1“ ; : 
great joy that his ship had not sustained any serious injury. He) ©‘ What!” cried Glanville, in a lond tone, which he instantly 
remarked with surprise that the accumulated icebergs which had on | checked, and continued in an indrawn, muttered whisper: “ How 
the preceding evening formed an impenetrable barrier, had been |long is it since I heard’ 


that name! and now—now ”—he broke off 
separated and disarranged by the wind, and that in one place a canal ly. and then said, with a calmer voice, ‘I know not low you 


of open sea wound its course among them as far as the eye could | have learnt her name; perhaps you will explain?” 
discern, ~~ |< * Brom Thérnton,” said 1. 
It was two miles beyond the entrance of this canal that a ship|- “ And has he-told you more?” -eried Glanville, as if gasping for 
made its appearance about noon. The sun shone brightly at the | breath—«: the history—the dreadful. rr 
time, and a gentle breeze blew from the north. At first some inter-| “Not a word,” said I hastily; “he was with me when f found the 
vening icebergs prevented Captain Warrens from distinctly seeing picture, and he explained the initials.” 
any thing except her masts, but he was struck with the strange man- | 
ner in wilich her sails were disposed, and with the dismantled aspect | see presently if I have reason to love that those foul and sordid lips 
of her yards and rigging. She continued to go before the wiad for) should protane: the story Iam about to relate, Gertrude was an 
a few furl. * s, and then grounding upon the low icebergs, remained | only daughter; though of gentle blood, she was no match for me, 
motionless. ' either in rank orfortune. Did I say just now that the world had 
Captain Warrens’ curiosity was so much excited, that he imme-| not altered me? See my folly; one year before I saw her, and I 
diately leaped into his boat with several seamen, and rowed towards | should not have thought her, but myself honoured by a marriage ;-— 
her. Or approaching he observed that her hull was miserably | twelve little months had sufficed to—God forgive me! 1 took advan- 
weather beaten, and not a soul appeared upon the deck which was] tage of lier loveher youth—her innocence—she fled with me— 
covered with snow to a considerable depth. He hailed her crew | but not to the altar !” 
several times but no answer was returned. Previous to steppingon| Again Glanville paused, andagain, by a violent effort, conquered 
board, an open port hole near the main chains caught his eye, and | his emotion, and proceeded : 
on looking into it, he perceived a man reclining back ina chair,| “Never let vice be done by halves—never let a man invest all his 
with writing materials on a small table before him, but the feeble-| purer affections in the woman he ruins—never let him cherish the 
ness of the light made every thing very indistinct. The party,| kindness, if he gratifies the selfishness, of his heart. A_ profligate, 
therefore, w@ht upon deck, and baving removed the hatehway | who really loves his victim, is one of the most wretched of beings. 
which they found closed, they descended to the cabin. They first| In spite of my successful and triumphant passion—in spite of the 
came to the apartment which Captain Warrens had viewed through | delirium of the first intoxication of possession, and of the better and 
the port hole. A tremour seized him as he entered it. Its inmate | deeper ligbt of a reciprocity of thonght—feeling, sympathy, for the 
retained his former position, and seemed to be insensible of stran-' first time, found;—in the midst of all the luxuries my wealth could 
gers. He was found to be a corpse, and a green damp mould had! produce, and of the voluptuous and spring-like hues with which 
covered his cheeks and forehead and veiled his open eye balls. He} youth, bealth, and first love, clothe the earth which the loved one 


lield a per in his hand, and a log book lay before him, the last sen-| treads, and the air which she inhales: in spite of these, in spite of 


fence in whose unfinished page ran thus, “11th Nov. 1762; We | all, Iwas any thing but happy. If Gertrude’s cheek seemed a 


have now been enclosed in the ice seventy days. ‘The fire went! shade more pale, or her eyes less bright, [ remembered the sacrifice 
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een ve ce me 
ches delight at the idea of travelling without Car- 
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out yesterday and out mester has been trying ever since to kindle it | she had made me, and believed that she felt it too. It was in vain, | 


again but without success. His wile died this morning. ‘There is that, with the tender and generous devotion—never found but in 
no relief-—” | woman—she assured me that my love was a recompense for all; the 
Captain Warrens and his seamen burried from the spot without, more touching was ber tenderness, the more poignant my remorse. 


ultering a word. On entering the principal cabin, the first object! I never loved but her: 1 have never, therefore, entered into the 
that attracted their attention was the dead body of afemale reclining | common-place of passion, and I cannot, even to this day, look upon 
on a bed in an attitude of deep interest and attention. Her counte-| her sex as ours do in general. I thought, I think so still, that ingrati- 
nance retained the freshness of lile, and a contraction of the limbs! tude to a woman is often a more odious offence-—I am sure it con- 
alone showed that her form was inanimate. _ Seated on the floor in | tains a more painful penalty—than ingratitude toa man. But enough 
one corner of the room, was the corpse of au apparently young! of this; if you know me, you oan penetrate the nature of my feel- 
man holding a steel in one hand and a flint in the other, as if in the} ings—if not, it isin vain toexpect your sympathy. 
act of striking fire upon some tinder which lay beside him. | “TD never loved living long in one place. We travelled over the 
In the fore part of the vessel several sailors were found lying dead | greater part of England and France. What must be the enchant- 
in their births, and the body of a dog was crouched at the bottom of nent of Jove, when accompanied with innocence and joy, when, 
the gang-way stairs. Neither provisions nor fuel could be disco- | even in sin. in remorse, in grief, it brings us a rapture to which all 
vered any where, but Captain Warrens was prevented by the super-| other things are tame. Oh! those were moments steeped in the 


stitious. prejudices of his seamen from examining the vessel asj| very elixir of life; overflowing with the hoarded fondness and sym. | 


minutely as he wished to have done. Sle therefore carried away | pathies of hearts too full for words, and yet too agitated for silence, 
the leg book already mentioned and returned to his on ship, and! whenwe journeyed alone, and at night, and as the shadows and 
immediately steered to the southward, deeply impressed with the | stillness ot the waning honrs gathered round us, drew closer to each 


awful example which be bad just witnessed of the danger of navi- | other, and concentrated this breathing world in the deep and embra- 


gating the polar seas, in high northern latitudes. On returning to | cing sentimentof our mutual love! [t was thenthat I laid my burn- 
England, le made various inquiries respecting vessels that had dis-!ing temples on her boson, and felt, while my hand clasped her's, 
appeared in an unknown way, and by comparing the results of these | that my visions were realized, and my wandering spivit had sunk 
with the information which was afforded by the written documents | unto its rest. 

in his possession, he ascertained the name and history of the im-| «J remember well that, one night, we were travelling through one 
prisoned ship and of her unfortunate master, and found that she had | of the most beautiful parts of England; it was in the very height and 


been frozen up seventeen years previous to the time of his discover- | flush of summer, and the moon (what scene of love—whether in re- 
ing her among the ice. 


ER 
‘ my heartto her’s’ inreturn. This was no mean consolation, more 

ially when each letter spoke of increasing health and strength. 
At the month’s end, I was preparing to return—my mother was 


riages and servants; I took merely a favourite horse, and the black}slowly recovering, and I no longer had any fears on her account; 


but, there are links in our destiny fearfully interwoven with each 
other, and ending only in the anguish of our ultimate doom. The 
adpdbctege that fixed for my departure, I had been into a house where 
an epidemic disease raged; that night I complained of oppressive 
and deadly illness—before morning I was in a high fever. 

« During the time I was sensible of my state, l wrote constantly to 
Gertrude, and carefully concealed my illness; but for several days 
I was delirious. WhenI recovered { called eagerly for my letters— 
there were none—none! I could not believe that I was yet awake; 
but days still passed on, and not aline from England—from Ger- 
trude. The instant I was able, I insisted upon putting horses to my 
carriage ; Teouid bear no longer the torture of my suspense. By 
the most rapid journeys my debility would allow me to bear, I arri- 
ved in England. 1 travelled down to by the same road 
that I had gone over with her: the words of her foreboding, at 
that time. sunk like ice into my heart, ‘You will travel this road 
again before many months are past, and I shall not be with you: 
perhaps, f shall not be upon tie earth.’ At that thought I could have 
‘called unto the grave to open for me. Her unaccountable ‘and 





* ft is well!” answered Glanville, recovering himself; “you will | lengthened silence, in spite of all the urgency and entreaties of my 


letters for a reply, filled me with presentiments the most fearful. 
Oh, God—oh, God, they were nothing to the truth! 

«* At last Larrived at ; my carriage stopped at the very house 
—mvy whole frame was perfectly frozen with dread—I trembled from 
limb to limb—the ice of a thousand winters seemed curdling through 
my blood. The bell rang—once, twice—no answer. [ would have 
leaped out of the carriage—I_ would have forced an entrance, but I 
wasunable to move. A man fettered and spell-bound by an incubus, 
is less helpless than Twas. At last anold female I had never seen 
before, appeared. 

“¢Whereisshe? How! [could utter nv more—my eyes were 
fixed upon the inquisitive and frightened counteaance opposite to my 
own. ‘Those eyes, [thought, might have said all that my lips could 
not; Lwas deceived—the old woman understood me no more than 
did her; another person appeared—I recognized the face—it was 
that of a girl, who had been one of ourattendants. Will you believe 
that at that sight, the sight of one I had seen before, and could asso- 
ciate with the remembrance of the breathing, the living, the present 
| Gertrude, a thrill of joy flashed across me—my fears seemed to van- 
| ish—my spell to cease ? ] 

“T sprung from the carriage ; I caughtthe girl by the robe. ‘ Your 

' mistress,’ said I, ‘ your mistress—she is well—she is alive—speak, 
speak 1’ The girl shrieked ont; my eagerness, and, perhaps, my 
emaciated and altered appearance, terrified her; but she had the 
| strong nerves of youth, and was soon re-assured. She requested me 
|tostepin, andshe would tell me all. My wile (Gertrude always 
| went by that name.) zas alive, and, she believed, well, but she had 
leit that place some weeks since. ‘Trembling, and still fearful, but. 
| comparatively, in Heaven, to my former agony, I followed the girl 
j and the old woman into the house. ' ; : 
| «The former got me some water. ‘ Now,’ said I, when I had 
| drank along and hearty draught, ‘ fam ready to hear all—my wite 
| has left this house, you say—tor what place ?” the girl hesitated and 
| looked down; the old woman, who was somewhat deaf, and did 
| notrightly understand my questions or the nature of the personal 
interest [had in the reply, answered,—‘ What does the gentieman 
want ? the poor young lady who was last here ? Lord help ber ! 
| «¢ Whatof her? [called out, ina new alarm. ‘* What of her? 
| Where has she gone? Who took heraway ® 
| «¢ Who took her?” mumbledthe old woman, fretful at my impa- 
tient tone; ‘Who took her? why, the mad Doctor, to be sure! — 
|  T heard no more ; my frame could support no longer the agonies 
my mind had undergone ; I fell, lifeless on the ground. | 
| When Irecovered, it was inthe dead of night. ITwasin bed, the 
old woman and the girl were at my side. L rose slowly and calmly. 
' You know, all men who have ever suffered much, know the strange 
‘anomalies of despair—the quiet of our veriest anguish. Deceived 
‘bv my bearing. I learned, by degrees, from my attendants, that Ger- 
\trude had some weeks since betrayed sudden symptoms of insanity ; 
‘thatthese in avery few hours, arose to an alarming piteh.—From 
/some reason the woman could not esplain, she had, a short time be- 
fore, discarded the companion I had left with her; she was, ther 
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| ality, or romance—has any thing of tenderness or passion, or divini- | fore, alone among servants. They sent for the ignorant practit.on 
|ty, where her light is not!) filled the intense skies of June with her | ers of the place; they tried their nostrnms without success 3 her mad- 
| presence, and cast a sadder and paler beauty over Gertrude’s cheek. | ness increased ; her attendants, with that superstitious horror ot in- 
She was aluaysof amelancholy and despondent temper; perhaps, 
for that reason, she was more congenial to my own; and when | 
} gazed upon her that night, L was not surprised to see her eyes filled 


sanity, common tothe lower classes, became more and more \ “a 
¢ . . P e « ee = 
ly alarmed; the landlady insisted on her rerooval ; and—and—I 


told you, Pelhem—I told you--they sent her away—sent her toa 





In the first place, the book, generally, is very flimsy: item, the} with tears. ‘You will laugh at me,’ she said, as I kissed them off, 
book generally is passably impertinent; item, the scenes are, for the | and inquired into the cause: ‘but I feel a presentiment that I cannot 
most, combining the two above-named qualities, tolerably weari-! shake off; it tells me that you will travel this road again before many 
some—though, now and then, there is a good hit: item, the set-con- | months are past, and that { shall not be with you, perhaps not upon 
versations are totally intolerable, bive in the very worst sense, | the earth.’ She was right in all her foreboding, but the suggestion 
namely, superficial, affected, and presuming; item, the very little | of her death ;—that came later. 
hits of plot which the two first volumes contain are utterly impossi-/ “ We took upour residence for some time at a beautiful situation, 
bie and absurd; and, lastly, there is, in the third volume, besides | a short distance from a small watering place. Here, to my great 
other matters of merit which we shall mention by and bye, @ passage | surprise, I met with Tyrrell. He had come there partly to see a re- 
of considerable length, in which the story is developed, of as finely | lation from whom he had some expectations, and partly to recruit 
executed passionate writing as we have met with for many a | his health, which was much broken by his irregularities and exces- 
long day. ses. T could not refuse to renew my old acquaintance with him, 

There is a certain Sir Reginald Glanville, Pelham’s dearest friend | and, indeed, I thought him too much of a man of the world, and of 
at Eton, and in very early life, but whom he soon loses sight of—| society, to feel with bim that particular delicacy, in regard to Ger- 





' ° ‘ 7 “ "* . e . ‘ . * . | 
who is what we have designated the hero of the story. He is first} trude, which nade me in general shun all intercourse with my for- 


introduced jn strange and rather melo-dramatic glimpses of a mo-|mer friends. [le was in great pecuniary embarrassment~—much 


ment: more especially his appearances at Paris are utterly bad— | more deeply so than [ then imagined: for I believed the embarrass. | 
\wuere, fo prosecute a revenge which is the one object of his life, he | ment to be only temporary. However, my purse was then, as be- 


mixes constantly with his victim, who had been his intimate friend, | fore, at bis disposal, and he did not scruple to avail himself very 

- * ss “ . . . * . - 
wholly disguised from him by a dark wig, he himself being a golden- | largely of my offers. He came frequently to our house ; and poor 
haired man! This victim he hunts, through the mediam of gaming, | Gertrude, who thought [ bad, for her sake, made a real sacrifice in 


utter ruin—and he believes him to have literally died of want in| renouncing my acquaintance, endeavoured to conquer her usual 
’ : a 
aris 


reduced to the very lowest ebb, to a large fortune, anda baronetcy. | ber station, and even to aifect a pleasure in the society of my friend, 


Gilanville meets him thus, in London—and wishes to fight him—but | which she was very far from {eeling. 
‘Tyrrel evades this:—he is afterwards murdered by highwaymen,! “I was detained at r 
under circumstances which tend to e=st the greatest suspicion, in the | finement. ‘The child '—happy being!—died a weck after its birth. 
mind of Pelham, upon Glanville himself. It is when. some months Gertrude was still in bed, and unable to leave it, when I received a 
afterwards, Glanville is explaining the whole truth to his friend, that! letter from Ellen, to say. that mv mother was then staying at Tou- 
the cause of the dreadful desire of revenge is developed. ‘This is! louse, and dangerously if]; if L wished once more to see her, Eilen 
the part of the book to which we have alluded with so much praise. | besought me to lose no time in setting off for the continent. You 
We give the following powerful extract. | may imagine my situation, or rather you cannot, tor you cannot con- 
‘You knew me well enough to believe, thet lam not ford of the! ceive the smallest particle of that intense love I bore to Gertrude 
cant of assuming an artificial character, or of creating a ficticious | ‘Te you—to any other man, it might seem no extraordinary hard- 
interest; and f am far irom wishing to impose upon you a malady of | ship to leave hereven for an uncertain 
constitution fora dignity of mind. You must pardon my prolixity. | tearing away the very life from my heart. 
{ own that it is very painful to me to come to the main part of my| «| procured her a sort of half companion, and half nurse; I pro- 
confessions, and f am endeavouring to prepare myself by lingering | vided for every thing that the most anxious and fearful love could 
over the prelude.” suggest; and, with a mind full of forebodings too darkly to be 
Glanville pansed here fora few moments. In spite of the senten-| realized hereatter. I hastened to the nearest seaport, and set sail for 
‘ious coolness with which he pretended to speak, I saw that, he was | France. 
powerfally and painfully affecied. 


A n j “When I arrived at Toulouse my mother was much better, but 
“Well.” he continued, “to resume the thread of my narrative:| still in a very uncertain and dangerous state of bealth. I stayed 


after I had stayed some weeks with my mother and sister, I took|with her for more than a mouth, during which time every post 
@evantage of their departure for the continent, and resolved to had brought me a line from Gertrvd> 1. a message from 


wna! 
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Tyrrell, however, such is his name, succeeds, when he is/| diffidence. and that more painiul feeling than diffidence, natural to) 


for several weeks by Gertrude’s con- | 


period—to me it was like | 


madhouse! Al} this [ listened to !—all !—aye, and patiently! Tne- 
ted down the address of her present abode; it was about the distant e 
of tweuty miles trois ——, I ordered tresh horses and set off inme- 
diately. 

« Larvived thereat day-break. It was a large, old honse, which, 
like a French hotel,seemed to have no visible door; dark and gloomy, 
the pileappeared worthy of the purpose to which it was devotec, 
It was a long time before we aroused any one to answer our call; at 
length, [ was ushered intoa small parlour—how minutely I remeni- 
berevery article in the room ; what varieties there are inthe ex- 
treme passions ! sometimes the same fevling will deaden allthe sen- 
ses—sometimes render them a hundred fold more acute !— ; 
| “At last, a man of smiling and rosy aspect appeared. He point 
ed to a chair—rubbed his hands—and begged me to unfold my busi- 
ness; few words sufficed to do that. I requested to see his patie nt 5 
I demanded by what authority she had been put under his care. The 
man’s face altered. Ele was but little pleased with the nature of my 
visit. ‘The lady,’ he said, coolly, ‘ had been intrusted to his care, 
with an adequate remuneration, by Mr. Tyrreli; without that gen- 
tleman’s permission he could not think even of suflering me to see 
her.’ IT controlled my passion ; I knew something, if not of the ba- 
ture of private mad-houses, at least of that of mankind. I claimed 
his patient as my wife; L expressed myself obliged by his care, and 


| begged his acceptance as a turther remuneration, Which I tendered, 
aid which was eagerly accepted. ‘The way Was now cleared— 
there is no hell to which a golden branch will not win your ad- 
| mnittance. 

“'The man detained me no longer; he hastened to lead the way 
| We passed through various long passages; sometimes the low + ne 
of pain and weakness came upon ny ear—sometimes the confuse: 
marmur of the idiot’s drivelling soliloquy. From one passage at 
‘right angles with the one through which we proceeded, ceme it 
fierce and thrilling shriek ; shrunk at once into silence—periaps 
by the lash ! ’ 
we We ui now in a different department of the building—a' 
was silence—hushed deep—breathless; this seemed to me more 
awful than the terrible sounds [ had just heard. My guide wert 
‘slowly on, sometimes breaking the stillness of the dim gallery by the 
jingle of his keys; sometimes by a muttered panegyric on himseli 
and hishumanity. I neither heeded nor answered him. 

‘© We read in the annals of the Inquisition, of every limb, nerv’. 
| sinew of the victim, being so nicely and accurately strained to the i 
| utmost, that the frame would not bear the additional screwing of 
\single hairbreadth. Such seemed my state. We came to a — 
door, at the right hand ; it was the last but one in the passage. \\© 
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24 béfore it. “‘ Stop,’ said I, ‘for one moment ;’ and I was so 
“peegk viek at heart that I leaned against the wall to recover my- 


SS 


“That day week we buried her in the lonely churchyard—where she 
had, in ber lucid moments wished to lie—by the side of her mother.” 









So ve Virgin's hand held ovér thétiifant, aid itis generally 





rmenians. But besides these and similar ones, the 

rif, before I tét him open the door : when he did, it was a greater —_- Crecties ve, sculptured gems insoribed and used as those of the 
relief than 1 cao express ; to sée t e, all me utterly re sh AMULETS AND TALISMANS. t oe etd ee yo ow better influence under which they 
yr Pui . i t pposed to act. ‘ 
Sir,’ said the guide as he entered; anda sullen noise told me that he From an Essay on Ancient Cots; Medals, and Gemiy. as dhistvatnty ne of these in my collection is cut on a cor 


batring the heavy shutter. 

we Slow the gray cold light of the morning broke in: a dark figure 
was stretched upon a wretched bed, at the farend of the rovm.— 
She raised herself atthe sound. She turned her face towards me ; I 
did not fall, nor faint, nor shriek; I stood motionless, as if fixed into 
stone ; and yet it was Gertrude on whom I gazed! Oh, Heaven! 
who but myself could have recognised her? Her cheek was as the 
cheek of the dead ; the hueless skin clung to the bone; the eye was 
dull and glassy for one moment, the next it became terrible and pre- 
ternaturally bright—but not with the ray of intellect,or consciousness, 
orrecognition. She looked longand hardat me; a voice, boliow 
and broken, but which still penetrated my heart, came forth through 
the wan lips, that scarcely moved with the exertion. ‘I am very 
cold,’ it said, ‘But if 1 complain, you will beat me.’ She fell down 
again upon the bed, and hid her face. 

“My guide, who was leaning carelessly by the window, turned to 
me with asort of smirk. ‘Thisis her way, Sir,’ he said; ‘her mad- 
ness is of a very singular description: we have not, as yet, been 
able to discover how tar it extends ; sometimes she seems conscious 


} 
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of the past, sometimes utterly oblivious of every thing ; for days she 
is perfectly silent, or, at least, says nothing more than you have just | 
heard ; but, at times, she raves so violently, that—that—but I never | 
use force where il can be helped.’ 

“LT looked at the man, but LT cou!d not answer, unless I had torn 
him to pieces on the spot. I turned away hastily from the room; 
but [did not quit the house without Gertrude—lI placed her in the 
carriage, by my side—notwithstanding all the protestations and fears 
of the keeper; these were readily silenced by the sum I gave him; 
it was large enough to have liberated half his household. In fact, I 
gathered from his conversation, that Tyrrell had spoken of Gertrude 
as an unhappy female whom he himse!t had seduced, and would now 
berid of. I thank you, Pelham, for that frown, but keep your indig- 
nation tilla fitter season for it. 

“ Ttook my victim, for I then regarded her as such, to a secluded 
and lonely spot: I procured for her whatever advice England could 
alfurd; all was in vain. Night and day I was by her side, but she 
never, for a moment, seemed to recollect me: yet were there times 
of fierce and overpowering delirium, when my name was uttered in 
the transport of the most passionate enthusiasm—when .my features 
as absent, though not present, were recalled and dwelt upon with | 
all the minuteness of the most faithful detail; and [knelt by her in 
all those moments, when no other human being was near, and clasp- | 
ed her wan hand, and wiped the dew from her forehead, and gazed | 
wpon her convulsed and changing face, and called upon her in a 





nelian, to which the possessor attributed great virtue. It contains 





the Progress of Christianity in the Early Ages. By the Rev. R. 
Walsh, LLD. 2d edit. London 1828. Howell & Co. 


“ The Gem which follows is of an unusual form. It isa corne- 
lian, andin my collection. The scarabeus, or beetle, is known to 
have been among the commonest emblems of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, a representation of the solar influence in the sidereal, ard of the 
regal power in the political system. Itis found in all their pillars, 
sarcophagi, and other remains of ancientart, and the enormous bee- 
tle seen in the British Museum is e proof of therespect in which they 
held the form, by the immense size in which they repre- 
sented it. It is consequently found on the Gems of the Guos- 
tics, with different figures and inscriptions accompanying it. On 
one isthe word OPH, the coptic name for sun; on another isa bee- 
tle, with Isis on the opposite side, holding in her arms two children, 
the emblem of maternal fecundity. OntheGem here presented the 
insect is not cut on the stone, but the stone is formed into the shape 
of the insect ; end onthe convex back is represented Isis, or the 
Egyptian Ceres reclined beside the Nile, with two vasis of Egyp- 
tian corn, theemblem of vegetable fecundity, naturally expressed 
by symbols of the sun’s rays and the Nile : from the head issues the 
lotus, and in one hand is held a Nilometer,* and inthe other a vase 
of corn. Anamulet of Isis was held in great sanctity: the wearer 
hoped to obtainby it, according to Kircher, every thing that related 
to the earth, as fertilized by the Nile—an abundance of earthly 

oods, This stone is without an inscription.” 

From the following passage the reader will perceivethe malignant 
accusations of the Jews and Heathens against the Christians :— 
‘‘ Nor were these reports confined to the Gentiles, the Jews wereno 
less industrious in circulating them ; they asserted that Christians 
eat their own children at their hidden mysteries, and we have seen 
that the practice of the Gnostics sanctioned this imputation ; that 
they considered womento be common to all men, a tenet opeuly 
avowed by Epipbanes, son of Carpocrates ; and that they mixed 
in promiscuous intercourse at their secret feasts, a custom which 
we know was common to all the Ginostic sects. Hence one 
of the eloquent advocates for the cause of Christianity in the ear- 
liest ages complains, that they were charged with three oifences— 
impiety to God; Suppers of Thyestes; and the Concubinage of 
(Edipus. But the account given by Minatius Felix of the charges 
brought against the whole Christian church, is not confined to vague 
and general rumours, but it is so minute and particular that it seems 


7 an inscription surmounted by a cross, and terminated by the date. 


‘Tee inscription Dispinoo Thanasi, the name of the person who is 
put underthe protection of the eross. Many Gnostic amulets bear 
the name of the person in a similar manner.” 

—=p 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WEBER. 


Hinterlassene Scisriften von Carl Maria Von Weber. (Posthumous 
Works of Carl Maria Von Weber.) 12mo. 3 vols. Dresden ; 
London, Haas. 


The two first volumes of the above work have just reached Eng- 
land, and we sit down to their perusal with an eager feeling, genera- 
ted partly by long-cherished admiration of the illustrious individual 
to whom they relate, and partly by curiosity as to the performances 
of so distinguished a musician, in the belles lettres. 

It will not appear extraordinary that the chief portion of Weber's 
literary productions should refer to the science which he pursued 
with so much success; and they tend to show how completely his 
whole suul was engrossed by his profession. If he is induced ta 
wander from the subject fora few pages or so, he returns to it with 
a sort of elastic rebound; and although apparently capricious in his 
youth, and now and then seduced by this unstable spirit into fresh 
enterprises and pursuits, it is interesting to observe how the master- 
passion within him always reclaimed its votary; how the inspiration 
which was the dominant of his mind, albeit suppressed at times, or 
running through contracted channels, still ultimately burst out, free, 
ethereal, abstracting, and absorbing. 

Such of our readers as are not only lovers of music, but pos- 
sess some knowledge of that delightful accomplishment, need 
not be told that Weber was as eminent in the theory as in the 
practice of his art. The elaborate and subile harmonies which 
udorn the most refined and least popular portion of the Freis- 
chuiz, and which are to be found strewed in a yet more lavish 
way throughout the masterly opera of Oderon, sufficiently prove 
their author to have been deep in that profound perception which 
lies at the basis of the construction of harmony. ‘The volumes be- 
fore us make it also manifest that he could state philosophically 
the principles which guided his combinations and his style. Weber 
was rather a learned than a poetical composer ; his mind does not 
appear to have been, like those of hisillustrious countrymen, Mozart 
and Beethoven, hannted by a perpetual sense of fancy and of melo- 





to carry with it a conviction that it was as true as it was detestable. | 
‘Wien a novice,’ said his adversary, ‘is to be introduced intu a 


dy ; but all the mysterious relations of chord, attractive cr repulsive, 
were laid bare to the scrutiny of his eager spirit. Alas! that eager- 


voice which could once have allayed her wildest emotions ; and had} participation of Christian rites, an infant covered with meal or | ness, which prompts the musician, the poet, or the statesman, to un- 


the agony of seeing her eye dwell upon me with the most estranged | 
indifference and the most vehement and fearful aversion. But ever | 
and anon, she uttered words which chilled the very marrow of my 
bones; words which [ would not, dared not believe, had any mean- | 
ing or method in their madness—but which entered into my own | 
brain, and preyed there like the devouring of a fire. ‘There was a, 
truth in those ravings—a reason in that incoherence—and ny cup 
was not yet full. 

* Atlast, one physician, who appeared to me to have more know- | 
ledge than the rest of the mysterious workings of her dreadful dis- 
ease, advised me to take her to the scenes of lier first childhood :— 
‘These scenes,’ said he, justly, ‘are in all stages of life, the most | 
fondly remembered; and t have noted, that in many cases of insan- 
ity, places are easier recalled than persons: perhaps, if we can once 
awaken one linkin the chain, it will communicate to the rest.’ 

* Ttook this advice, and set off to Norfolk. Her early home was 
not many miles distant from the churchyard where you once met 
me, and in that churchyard her mother was buried. She had died 
before Gertrude’s flight ; the father’s death had followed it: per- 
Laps my sufferings were a just retribution. The house had gone into 
other hands, and I had no difficulty inengagingit. ‘Thank Meaven, 
}] was spared the pain of sceing any of Gertrude’s relations. 

“It was night when we moved to the house. Lhad placed within 
the room where she used to sleep, all the furniture and books, with 
Which it appeared, from my inquiries, to have been formerly filled. | 
We laid her in the bed that had held that faded and altered form, | 
in its freshest and purest years. 


! 
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pass over the detail of my recital—the experiment partially succeed- 
ed—would to God that it had not! would that she had gone down 
tu her grave with her dreadful secret unrevealed! wou!d—but——”’ | 

Here Glanville’s voice failed him, and there was a brief silence be- 
fore he recommenced. 

* Gertrude now had many lucid intervals; but these my presence | 
was always sufficient to ehange into a delirious raving, even more in- | 
coherent than her insanity hadever yet been. She would fly from | 
ine with the most feaitul cries, bury her face in her hands, and seem 
like one oppressed and haunted by a supernatural visitation, as long! 
as Lremained in the room; the moment I left her, she began, though 
s'owly, to recover. 

* This was to me the bitterest affliction ofall—to be forbidden to 
hurse, to cherish, totend her, was like taking from me my last hope ! 
But lite can the thoughtless or the worldly dream of the depths at a 
veal love: L used to wait all day by her door, and it: was luxury 
enough to me to catch her accents, or hear her move, or sigh, or 
even weep; and all night, when she could not know of my presence, 
1 used tolie down by her bedside; and when [sank into a short and 
convulsed sleep, | saw her oace more, in my brief and fleeting 
creams, in all the devoted love, and glowing beauty, which had ouce 
constituted the whole of my happiness, and my world, 

“One day Lhad been called from my post by her door. They 
came to me hastily—she was in strong convulsions. [flew up stairs, 
ind supported her in my arms till the fits had ceased: we then plac- 
ed her in bed; she never rose from it again; but on that bed of death, 
the words, as well as the cause, of her former insanity, were exptain- 
ed-—the mystery was unravelled. 

. “ {i was a still and breathless night. The moon, which was at its 
decrease, came through the ball-closed shutters. and beneath its so- 
lemon and eternal light, she yielded to my entreatics, and revealed all, 
Tue man—my friend—'Lyerell—had polluted her ear with his ad- 
Gresses, and when forbidden the house, had bribed the woman Thad 
left with her, to convey his leiters—she was discharged ; but Tyrrell | 
Was no ordinary villain: he entered the hoase one evening. when no 
one but Gertrude was there—Come near me, Pelham—nearer—bend 
“own your ear—he used force, violence! That niglt Gertrude’s 
‘uses deserted her—vou know the rest. 

“The momeut that I gathered, from Gertrude’s broken sentences, 
‘ici meaning, that moment the demou enteredinto my soul. All 
human feelings seemed to fly from my heart; it shrunk into one |} 
burning, and thirsty, and fiery want—that was for revenge. I would | 
lave sprung from the bedside, but Gertrude’s hand clungto me, and 
cetained me; the damp, chill grasp grew colder and colder—it ceas- 
ed—the hand fell—I turned—one slight, but awful shudder, went 
‘ ver that face, made yet more wan, hy the light of the waning and | 


| bind together the novice and the initiated to silence and secresy, by 


for a general celebration of their mysteries, and at the appointed 


caused an excitement in the company, a hungry dog is tied to the 


}same subject. 


flouris placed before him. The novice, not knowing what was be- | 
neath, is desired to strike, which he does till he kills the child. It 
is then drawn forth, the blood licked, and the dismembered limbs 
eaten by all present, in order that the consciousness of guilt might 





a common participation in an atrocious act. A day is then set apart 
time they assemble together; sisters, parents, children, relatives of 
all degrees, and of all ages and sexes. After the feast and wine had 


only candelabrum in the room; he is offered meat by some of the 
company, and springing forward to seize it, he upsets the light, and 
the company are leftin the dark.’ The remainder of the passage is 
not fit tu translate, though it is given in the language of one who was 
sincerely a Christian, and as chaste as he was pure in his life and 
writings; but who was compelled to pollute kis pages with the foul 
charges of his adversaries, in order to refute them.” 

The following very curious particulars respecting Amulets and 
Talismans are well worth the attention of the reader. 

“It may not be irrevelant to conclude the account of amulets by 
a brief notice of the opinions still entertained in the East on the | 
A conviction of the prophylactic cificacy of certain | 
words or symbols, inaverting evil, is still tae universal notion enter- | 
tained by every class I have met, either Turks, Jews, or Christians. 
The former sell these charms publicly at their mosques, and I have | 
caused to be purchased for me at the mosque ot Santa Sophia, seve-! 





I shrouded myself in one corner ot | ral written amulets, composed of verses from the Koran and the $9 December, A.D. 1786, at Eu 
the room, and counted the dull minutes till the daylight dawned. 1! Epithets of Alla, accompanied with an assurance that whoever wore | conducted in the most careful way; but as my father was a masical™ 
‘them were protected against all the evils moral and physical therein | man and had distinguished himself considerably by his talent asa 


specified, 

“Some of these evils are enumerated as follow, for all which 1} 
have obtained telismans or amulets. The malignity of demons, |! 
serpents, scorpions, and venomous animals; fraud, calumny, sudden | 
death, sword and lance; 77 and O06 diseases. Many of them are! 
particularized, such as the worm of hell (tape worm), colic, head- | 


ache, sore eyes, lumbago, atiy ailections of the head, teeth, eyes, | 


throat, neck, shoulders, ears, breast, navel, belly, hands, and feet. | 
One talisman promises to protect the wearer, if stones rained down | 
trom the skv; auother assures him it will cause his word to be al-! 


sed Mahomet thatthe bearer of it shall enter paradise looking in the | 
face of two beautiful damsels, one on his right hand and the other 
on his left. Batthe evil mest dreaded, and the pregnant source of | 
all the rest, isanevileye. ‘This is a superstition perhaps the earliest | 
entertained in the world, and the most widely diffused, and which 
yet continues in the Fast inits full force, firmly fixed in the minds of | 
every class and denomination of the people, who evince an extra- 
ordinary solicitude to evade its effects, which are not confined to any 
particular injury, but extend to every mistortune which aman can 
sustain in bis person,property. or destiny. One of these is very re- 
markable, and the Turks in particular are most anxious to avert it 
Whena wedding takes place they imagine that some person in the 
company may, by a glancef the eye, at once destroy their conna- 
bial happiness, and stories of this kind are every day told aud be- 
lieved. One of the janissaries of the English palace communica- 
tedto mea case of this kind which had jast happened to his sou-in- 
law, a fine young man, who lay under this influenee, but was after- 
wards restored by the ellicucy of somre charms made for him by a 
dervish.  Lnagination had probably a powerlal effeet in causing and 
curingthe malady. ‘To avert these and similar conseyuences, va- 
rious talismans are devised: the most common is a litle figure of 
blue beads or glass, in various shapes, saspended to the thing to be 


protected. It is imagined that this conspicuous object will attract the 
first glance of the evil eye, and so its malignity will be expended onit. 


“This is nniversally attached, not only to animate but inanimate 
hi iwet Horses ond beifatoes, ships and heuses, are equally guard- 
edinthis way. Whena child is to be shielded from harm, amulets 
of $Dlue ehina or glass inthe form of a human hand are hung on the 
head. ‘This is called Kef Marjam on the ‘hand of Mary,’t andsup- 

** Perhaps a spade. Itis the exact form of this agricultural in 
strumentas used at this day inthe East. A pointed blade, with a step | 
in the handle over it for the foot to press on.” 


‘“+ There is a beautiful and fragrant shrub very common in all the} 


remitting application, istoo frequently pregnant with danger: and 
at the early age of 39, Carl Maria Von Weber fell beneath theassau!t 
of * the last enemy that shall be destroyed.” 

Various criticisms and remarks upon the state of musical science 
in different parts of Germany, evidently written with the laudable 
design offurthering, among his countrymen, the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the art, are scattered throughout these volumes. ‘They are 
giveninan unaffected manner, and perhaps as luminously as the 
scientific and technical nature of the subject would admit; but they 
are little calculated tointerest the mass of English readers, however 
important they may, and doubtles will, be considered by professional 
persons; and as we address ‘the general,” we shall turn to the other 
and less abstract divisions of the work. 

And foremost among these, both in value and interest, is a short 
memoir of Von Weber, written by himself. The editor of the vo- 
lumes, a gentleman bearing t:e somewhat startling name of Mr. The- 
odore Hell, states that he met with it accidentally ; and asit not only 
makes.ue acquaiated with the author’s “ birth, parentage, and educa- 


ition,” but, in addition to other recommendations, possesses that of 


brevily, we sitall lay it before the reader entire. ‘The autobiography 
of eminent men, indeed, has about it a fascination perfectly unique : 
—we seem to make their personal acquaintance—to be let into the 
tissue of their thoughts and purposes: we cease to regard them in the 
light of abstractions or idealisms, and in imagination encounter them 
bodily, mixingin the avocations or enjoyments of ordinary life. 

* Twas born,” saysthe accomplished composer, “ on the 18th of 
lin in Holstein. My education was 


Violinist, a predominance was almost unconsciously given to my pur- 
suit of the fine artsgeneraily. and of music in particular. The ori- 
ginal tone of my character was also influenced by the retired manner 
in which my family lived, and by the nature of the few visitors we 
had who were chiefly middle-aged men of various aceumplishments. 
Care was taken, likewise, never to allow of my joining the societv 
of any wild or boisterous playmates ; and thus f acquired a habit of 
seeking companionship within myself, and cultivating the little world 
of iny imagination. ‘The sister art of painting sbared with music 


‘my time and devotion; and I had some success in the cultivation of 


) ways respected, anda third affirms that the angel Gabri | has promi-| several of itsbranches. [ workedalternuately in oil,in water-colours, and 


crayons: and obtained, besides, some portion of skill in guiding the 
etching-needle. But these occupations generally lost their interest; £ 
did not follow them up with any degree of tenacity; and almost un- 
consciously I suffered the spirit of harmonious sound at length to en- 
gross my attention, and wholly to supplant the graphie principle. 

* Peculiar circumstences,—occasionally mere caprice,--induced 
my father frequently to change his place of residence ; and in some 
respects T was a loser by this system; for the consequent variety of 
masters kept my style uncertain, and now and then, a new instructor 


would upset all that his predecessor had endeavoured to impress 
''To connteract this disadvantage, [ perceived the necessity of form- 


ing my own taste, and cultivating my own judgment. 1 reflected, 
analyzed, and compared; and sought to deduce a series of well- 
ercunded musical principles from what I heard, read, and thought, 
To the admirable Hauschkel, of Hildburghausen, however, 1 am 
indebted for whatever skill I possess as a piano-forte player :—his 
zealous strictness implanted the foundation of a powerful, though 
sinple style of playing—full of expression, and equally adroit as to 
both hands. [ enjoyed the benefit of his lessons in the years 
17-7, 

‘Nosooner did my father perceive the deciced tendency of my 
mind, than, with great kindness, and at sotne sacrifice, he determi- 
ned it should have fair play. In this spirit he brought me to Miehael 
Haydn, at Salzburg. Aware of the value whereof I might find the 
instructions of this distinguished man, I laboured zealously under 
him, but T cannot say with any great success ¢ the gravity of age, 


| perhaps, prevented bis taking much interest in the efforts of a child. 


At Salzburg, my kind parent, in order to encourage my incipient 
ability, went to the expense of printing my first production, namely, 


| Six Fugues, which were favourably spoken of in the Musical Maga- 
‘zine. Atthe end of that same year (1795), I arrived at Munich, 


where I received instructions in singing from Vallesi, and in compo- 
sition from the present organist to the king— Kalcher, whom I have 
tothank for a great deal of information, particularly with respect to 


xhastly moon—one convulsion shook the limbs—one murmur passed | banks of the rivers in the East—the Vitex Agnus Castus. ‘The digi-| the laws of pure quartett composition, which should be »< familiar to 
the falling and hueless lips. I cannot tel! you the rest—you know— tate leaves of this resembling a hand, the Turks also call Kef Mar-| the composer (to enable him to make his ideas clear to his hearers), 


yOu can guess it. 
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jam, and attribute to it the virtues of an amulet.” as to the poet those of his orthography and metre, 
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With unwearied assiduity I continued my studies; and now 
found a preference tor dramatic music growing rapidly upon me. 
Under the eyes of my master, 1 composed an opera called Die 
Macht der Licbe und des Weins, (The Power of Love and Wine). I 
wrote, besides, a grand Mass, severel piano-forte sonatas, variations, 
violin trios, songs, d&c.; which however were all, in the sequel, 
committed to the flames. 

About this period, the art of Lithography was first brought be- 
fore the public by Von Sonnenfels; and the restless activity of the 
youthful spirit, which seeks with eagerness all that is novel and ex- 
citing, again diverted my attention from its legitimate object, and 
created within me the idea of rivalling that ingenious person in his 
singular pursuit. I procured a variety of tools, and setting myself 
earnestly to work, at length fancied that I had stumbled on a more 
perfect system, and could construct a superior machine. Full of this 
notion, and anxious to carry on my proceedings toa greater extent, 
I urged our removal to Freyberg, where every species of material 
would be more readily at command. The mania, however, quick] 
subsided; the mechanical nature of my new occupation—the tedi- 
ous preliminaries—and, above all, its tendency to cramp and deaden 
the more intellectual faculties, occasioned me soon to throw it up,— 
and, like an enfranchised bird, I flew back with redoubled fire to the 
sweet task of composition. : : 

“7 now wrote the opera of the ‘ Wood Girl,’ which was first per- 
formed in November, 1800, and spread further than I afterwards 
desired—being given fourteen times in Vienna, subsequently trans- 
lated into Bohemian, and likewise represented with great applause 
at St. Petersburgh: it was a crude, jejune production—perhaps 
here and there displaying some evidences of invention: I wrote the 
whole of the second act in ten days; thus, with the feelings of imi- 
tation natural to youth, a to emulate the wondertul achieve- 
ments, in point of celebrity, of many celebrated masters—a foolish 
ambition, which has produced abundant failures besides mine, and 
the results of which, even when successful, are worthless. In the 
same way did an article in the Musical Magazine awaken within me 
the idea of writing ina manner quite different from that I had pre- 
viously adopted, and of bringing again into use old, forgotten in- 
struments. ‘Travelling to Salzburgh upon family affairs, I there 
wrote, according to my new ‘plan, the opera ‘ Peter Schmoll und 
seine Nachbarn,’ (Peter Schmoll and his Neighbours,) A.D. 1801 ; 
and my old master, Michael Hayden, either finding or fancying 
some original talent therein, honoured me with a very kind mark of 
his esteem. The piece was performed at Augsburg, without, as 
may be imagined, any particular success. ‘The overture I subse- 
quently retouched and priuted. 

“[n 1302, my father took me with him on a musical tour to Leip- 
zic, Hamburgh, and Holstein, where I studied, with the greatest 
zeal, theoretical works. 1 now felt myself strongly impelled to- 
ward that great emporium and resort of musical genius, Vienna; 
and on visiting it, may be said, for the first time, to have entered the 
world. Here, in addition to the society of other eminent masters, I 
became acquainted with Vogler, who, with the generous feeling 
common to every great mind, of assisting cheerfully the earnest en- 
deavours of others, opened for me, in the frankest spirit, the trea- 
sures of his knowledge. By his advice (though not, I confess, with- 
out much reluctance,) [ gave up the completion of several favour- 
ite professional projects, and devoted myself nearly two years to the 
most intense study of the works of various great masters, analyzing 
the structure fof their compositions, the execution of their ideas, 
their use of means, &c. 

‘* A call to fill the situation of Director of the Music at Breslau, 
opened to me a fresh field of exertion. I there created a new 
orchestra and choir, retouched many of my earlier works, and com- 
posed the greater part ofthe opera of ‘ Rubezah,’ (nominally by Pro- 
fessor Rhodes.) ‘The numerous duties and occupations of my office 
aid not, itistrue, admit of my paying any great attention to original 
composition; but so much the better was [ enabiod to ponder on, 
and digest the various scientific principles L had trom time to time 
adopted, to convert the better portion of them into healthy intellec- 
tual food, and to eschew and reject the erroneous part. 

*‘ In 1806, that true lover of the science, Prince Eugene of Wir- 
temberg, invited me to his court at Carlsruhe, in Silesia, where I 
wrote two Symphonies, several Concertos, &c. But the war having 
destroyed the neat theatre and elegant chapel, I set out on a profes- 
sional tour, under unfavourable and disheartening circumstances, 
common enough to that turbulent period. Ltheretore came to tte 
resolution of renouncing the science for awhile as her public ser- 
vant, and lived at Stutgard, in the house.of Dake Lewis of Wir- 
temberg. While inthis seclusion, incited and encouraged by the 
friendly suggestions of that excellent man, Danzi, I remoddled—I 
may almost say, recomposed, the opera of the ‘Wood Girl,’ now 
designated ‘ Sylvana.’—At length, with renewed fervour and reno- 
vated hope, [ once more started on a professional excursion ;—and 
from this epoch I may date my final, unreserved, and irrevocable 
devotion to the art: and all that Time has since done, or may yet 
effect, with regard to my talent, is the smoothing off, asit were, of 
sharp corners, and the ripening of my powers of conception. 
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much commendation for his literary efforts; and,spurred on by this, 
was induced to publish a “ Sketch of the Life of a Musician,” from 
which work we will proceed to lay before the reader one or two ex- 
tracts, thereby enabling him to form some judgment of Weber's 
ability, when, changing the medium of communicating his ideas, he 
employed words instead of sounds. It will be seen, as above hinted, 
that a perception of the humourous was strong within him. He 
makes his hero, (doubtless, in reality, himself,) soliloquise thus :— 
[{ To be continued next week. ] 
—— 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY : 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL DEFENCES OF THE LATTER. 


[We copy the following very able article frum the Caledonian 
Mercury. } 

On the side where she is conterminous with Russia, Turkey origi- 
nally possessed a triple line of defence: viz. first, the Principalities ; 
secondly, the Danube ; and, thirdly, the famous range of mountains 
which divides Bulgaria from Rumelia. The first of these lines of de- 
fence has been frequently broken through, and is now almost totally 
abandoned ; the second, though more formidable from the chain of 
fortressess with which it is strengthened, may also be passed by an 
enterprising enemy, who has a force sufficient either to besiege or 
blockade the principal fortified places, and thus to keep open his 
line of communications, as well as secure a retreat; but the last has 
always been regarded as presenting insuperable obstacles to an in- 
vader, and, in tact, has hitherto proved an impassable barrier to the 
Russian legions. It is to this mighty frontier rampart, reared by the 
the hand ot nature, that we shall, therefore, in the first place, direct 
our attention. 

The breadth of that formidable range of mountains anciently 
known by the name of the Hemus, and now by that of the Balkan 
chain, varies form thirty to ninety miles, and is intersected with nu- 
merous defiles, through which there are only three roads at all cal- 
culated for the passage of an army; and of these, there is not one 
which does not present the greatest difficulties to the transit of artil- 
lery and commissariat supplies. There isindeed a fourth road which 
may be passed by carriages, but it lies considerably to the west, and 
altogether beyond the intended live of march. It runs from Orsova 
and Belgrade, through Nissa, Sophia, Tartar-Bazarjik and Phillippo- 
polis, and thence follows the course of the Maritza to Adrianople. 
The road through Choumla to Adrianople is the central one. ‘That 
to the right runs from Rudschuk or Sestova, and passes through Ter- 
nova, Kabrova, Kezanlik, Esky-Sagra, and Jezzar-Mustapha, to the 
Maritza aud Adrianople; while the one on the left sets out from 
Hajjy-Ogloo-Bazarjik, and passes through Kazlijjy, Pravady, Aidos, 
Omur-Fakib, and Kirk-Kilissia, to the same point. But ot all these 
the most practicable route is that which leads from the fortresses of 
Rudschuk and Silistria, through Rasgrod, Choumla (or Esky-Juma) 
Carnabat, and Papasly, to Adrianople. The distance from Choumla 
to Carnabat, however, which is reckoned about 75 miles, presents | 
obstacles of so formidable nature, that, theugh not in themselves in- | 
superable to perseverance and enterprise, a handful of men may give | 
incaculable annoyance to an invading army, and inflict upon it se- | 
vere losses almost with impunity. Every one acquainted with an- | 
cient history is aware how roughly Hannibal was handled, in the 
course of his passage across the Alps, by the wild tribes in- 
habiting the recesses of these mountains; how many perils he 
encountered; how narrowly he ascaped total destruction ; and 
with how much difficulty he was able, notwithstanding all his 
genius, resources, and presence of mind, to save half of the army 
with which he bad begun the ascent and entered the defiles. Nor is 
it less notorious that Napoleon, who had no enemy at all to encoun- 
ter, executed a similar enterprise at the very greatest hazard, and 
descended into the plain with his army considerably reduced in num- 
bers, and in astate of nearly total disorganization. Independently of 
all opposition, indeed, the utter subversion of order and discipline, | 
produced by attempting to march a regular army through mountain 
defiles, is of itself no small evil, nay a source of infinite hazard, 
where an enemy is to be encountered the moment the invaders de- | 
bouche from the pass; and in the case where an attack may be effect- 
ed in the defiles themselves, this disorganization may lead to rever- 
ses of the most fatal description. We may add, that from Carnabat 
to Adrianople, which is likewise about seventy miles, the country, 
though divested of its grander features, presents many strong posi- 
tions and points of defence, of which an enemy acquainted with 
the country could scarcely fail to avail himself, and which would 
enable him at every step to oppose with advantage the progress of 
an invader. 

But bad as are the roads through these mountain defiles, they are 
not impracticable to the transit of light artillery, since the Porte has | 








Varna is the sea, and Choumla the land, key of Rumelia. When 
the Russians, after six or seven years occupation of Bulgaria, at. 
tacked the latter place in 1810, the Pasha, after they had retired in 
dismay, and precipitately retreated beyond the Danube, wrote to 
the sublime Porte that he had cut off as many Russian heads as 
would form a bridge to the moon ;—an oriental hyperbole, doubt. 
less, but, even in its exaggeration, significant enough of the loss sus- 
tained by the assailants before this rude and admirably situated for- 
tress. Evenin the late operations on the same stead. the Russians 
must have had many thousands placed hors de combat, since all the 
attacks made by the besieged have been characterised by the most 
furious impetuosity, and some of them have been crowned wit|; 
complete success; so much so, that the nominal assailants were first 
reduced to act on the defensive; 2dly, to concentrate their forces. 
abandoning for the time all idea ef investment ; and lastly, to quit 
the works they had constructed and retreat to a distance of about 
seventeen miles. Varna, though less indebted to natural position 
is artificially stronger than Choumla, and can only fall by a com. 
bined and ably-conducted attack, by both sea and land. ‘To such 
an attack it is now exposed; and, if we may credit the accounts 
which the Russians think fit from time to time to publish, conside- 
rable progress has been made towards the reduction of the place. 
But these accounts are evidently partial and imperfect, and some 
circumstances are allowed per incuriam to transpire which tend to 
excite suspicions that the progress made in the siege has not been so 
decided as the Russians would wish it to be believed. For exam- 
ple, in the very last bulletins, it was admitted that up to the time of 
the Emperor’s return from Odessa, and the arrival of reinforce- 
ments of Guards, &c., the besieged occupied a redoubt in the very 
middle of the Russian works, and till this period the besiegers were 
in no condition to attempt the investment of the place, which is in 
all probability not yet completed. At the same time, the Russians 
will doubtless attempt to carry it at whatever cost. The possession 
of Varna is not merely indispensable to the prosecution of ulterio; 
operations, but is necessary to enable the Russians to maintain, 
during the winter months, the ground which they at present occupy, 
and prepare for resuming the campaign in the ensuing spring. All 
idea of reaching Constantinople this season, is, of course, entirely 
out of the question. 

Thus, while the third line of defence, which we have mentioned, 
presents obstacles so considerable—bitherto, indeed, invincible— 
the invaders have only passed their army over the second line (the 
Danube) without having made themseives masters of some of its 
most important fortresses, which are said to be well supplied with 
all sorts of necessaries, and numerously garrisoned. Inthe event of 
retreat, therefore, these must present alarming obstacles to a dis- 
comfited army, while their capture at an earlier period could not 
have been effected without great loss both of time and numbers. 

Shouldthe Russians, however, succeed in gaining possession of 
the principal strong places north of the Balkan, they will probably 





attempt to penetrate, in three divisions of unequal force, by the pas- 
ses we have mentioned, {into Rumelia. But this combined move- 
ment from Varna, Choumla, and Ternova, on Adrianople, could not, 
from the nature of the country, andthe incumbrance of ordnance 
and stores, be accomplished in less than a fortnight: and when to 
these natural difficulties come to be superacded the resistance of nu- 
merous warlike and determined foes, fighting for the very existence 
of the Ottomanempire and name, a still longer period of arduous 
struggle may be before them. Yet, like the British amidst the Pyre- 
nees, the invaders may carry every well contested height, and ulti- 
mately rush down into Rumelia, as our countrymen did into the 
plains and valleys of France. But unless the Czar speedily obtain 
possession of the northern keys of the Balkan, he will not, we should 
think, attempt to penetrate the mountains *‘is campaign ; since, in 
the event of his forcing a passage, he would find himself with an ex- 
hausted and disorganised army, in front of a strongly entrenched and 
numerously defended camp at Adrianople, commanded by the Vizier, 
perhaps by the Sultan in person. Prudence would therefore seem to 
dictate thatthe Emperor should content himself with keeping the 
keys during winter ; reserving for another campaign the great strug- 
gle which is to decide the fate of Constantinople. By this plan, he 
would be enabled to augment his forces and supplies, and to prepare 
for a new campaign—for which the mountains, Adrianople and the 
capital, with many intermediate difficulties, would furnish ample em- 
ployment. But in such a view, every thing will depend upon the 
time when the Czar shall be master of Choumlaand Varna, without 
the possession of which all ulterior movements appearto be utterly 
impracticable. His object would clearly be, if the thing were at all 
possible , to winter on the south rather than on the nortly of the Bal- 
kan; but unless these two fortresses are speedily reduced it would be 
insaneto make the attempt this campaign, His present force in Bul- 


recently transmitted through them 200 additional pieces of ordnance | garia, great as # unquestionably is, military men do not think at all 
for the defence of Choumla and Silistria. These, however, be it ; superior, it indeed it be equal, to the magnitude of the undertaking 
observed, were transmitted by the Government of the country in| —that ofat once attempting to force a passage into Rumelia. OF 
time of peace ;—bow different may it be for the invaders, should , this Nicholas himself seems to have become sensible ; and accor- 
their every step be disputed, when the lengthened lines of cannon, | dingly, he has ordered up from the bosom of his empire vast rein- 
of tumbrils, and of carriages loaded with provisions and provender | forcements, part of the advance of which have already crossed the 





“IT traversed Germany in various directions; and the eagerness! —for men and cattle must equally have their food carried along with | 
with which my performances were accepted and received—yet far-| them—will be checked at every rocky precipice, every narrow pass, | 
ther strengthened, as it were hallowed, my innate devotion to! by the fierce defenders of the Moslem throne! In such a struggle | 
the art. j the natural obstacles that render the assailants so formidable, para- 

At Frankfort, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, &c. my operas were pre- | lyse the exertions of the assailed; and neither numbers nor discip-| 
sented with applause, and my concerts well attended. At Darm-)} line will gein the day, because, in such a situation, they cannot be } 
stadt, in the year 1310, I eaeereren the piece called ‘Abn Hassan.’ | brought into action.” But even the cannon which the Porte sent by | 
During the interval from 1513 to 1516, I directed the opera at) land to Choumlaand Silistria were only pieces of small calibre; no | 
Prague, which establishment was completely re-organized by me.} others could have been thus transported; and, accordingly, the heavy 
Wholly consecrated, mind and body, to my science, I thought, after | orduance required for the fortresses north of the Balkan have al- 
having effected this re-organization, that I could do better things; ways been transmitted by sea to Varna, and thence conveyed to 
than remain at the Bohemian capital in sucl an office; and, free | their destination. Hence the Russians must transport by sea, and 
again, I visited in succession a pumber of places, calmly awaiting | must land in Rumelia, their heavy artillery, or the Czar will have 
the summons to some enlarged sphere of activity. Many and hand-| nothing but muskets and six-pounders with which to batter the 
some offers were made me from various quarters; but a requision to | Seraglio. 
me tofound a German opera in Dresden encbained my thoughts; With respect to the Turkish fortresses. they have not, we believe, | 
and imagination. 1 am now engaged, L trust, with becoming indus-| been constructed on any thing like scientific principles ; and those | 
try and care, upon this interesting work ; and when, eventually, a| who have examined Lisle, Valenciennes, or Bergen-op-Zoom, would 
stone is laid over my mortal remains, with truth may it be engraved | probably be inclined to form a very contemptible opinion of even 
thereon— : : Chonnmla itself. But the natural defences of rocky positions, though 

“ Here lies one who meant honestly and purely ; only surmounted with thick brick walls, lanked with bastions which 
toward man and toward science. | Vauban or Coehorn would have sneered at with the utmost disdain, 

“ Dresden, 26th March, 182s. | have often proved, to the Turks, barriers of strength, which neither 

Poor Weber! In all human propability he little calculated, when, | the courage, the discipline, nor the numbers of their enemies have 
at the age of 31, he penned that inscription, that in eight short years | enabled them to break through. For nothing, indeed, are to the 
it might have been put into requisition! Pursuing, with undeviating | Ottomans more distinguished than the indomitable ewergy with 
aim, the calling whereto he had devoted himself, and having just} which they defend their rude unscientific fortresses and fortified | 
accomplished the execution of his very finest performance, he fell,| camps. In this respect they somewhat resemble the Spaniards, who | 
in a foreign country, the victim of a wasting disease; and the tran-| often redeem their misconduct in the field by the obstinate heroism | 
quilizing earth now covers a bosom once fraught, according to all with which they fight behind walls, and under cover of intrench- | 
evidence, both with genius and virtue. ‘ ! ments; and w ho, in the late Peninsular war, immortalised them- 

Although the leading characteristic of Weber's temperament, as is; selves by the defences of Saragossa and Gerona. On the Danube, 
obvious as well from his writings as from his manners, (and might, | for example, Brabilow, after vast slaughter of the besiegers, surren- 
indeed, have been read in his pale, anxious-looking countenance,)| dered ; and such was the terrible nature of the defence, that the 
wes melancholy; yet, by a sort of paradox not unusual, he fre- garrison was allowed to march off, with all the honours of war, for 





quently releved the darker tissue of his cogitations hy a resort to| Silistria, a still more important fortress, which occupies the attention 

the humouvcous;—his friend and editor, Mr. Theodore Hell. says | of a large division of the Russian army, while another division cries | 

that he e¢ » at times, trile very gracefully; and that liveliness | aloud for succour, apprehensive of some movement in its rear by 

was ble: with critical acuteness in his contributions to various! the Pasha who commandsin Widdin. All this and more is behind the | feathered vassals of the Noble Duke, consisting of eight fine faleons; 
perio He obtained, from a circle of perhaps partial friends, - 


Autocrat ; and before him are Varna, and Choumla, and the Balkan 


| was hoisted, bearing the inscription of 


Danube, and come into actual service. 

The result of the whole, then, is, that should the Czar persist in 
bringing his immense means te bear on this contest, the chances of 
ultimate success are in his favour ; unless he experience some signal 
reverse in Bulgaria, which, from what we have already seen, is tar 
from being animpossible event. But even when we shall have pas- 
sed the Balkan, and gained a decisive victory in the plains of Adri- 
anople, that victory will not decide the fate of the Ottoman. Many 
and desperate struggles will still await him, rivers of Muscovite 
blood must flow, and the strength of the empire be greatly diminish- 
ed, before the Imperial eagles spread their sanguinary wings over 
the ruins of Constantinople. But will the other powers of Europe 
look on as unconcerned spectators while that great catastrophe is 
preparing, and the sons of Othman, in the agony of their death-strug- 


gle, are seeking a grave amidst the wreck of their country ? Turkey 


has only the other day been declared by an English statesman and 
ministerto be an essential element in the general balance of power 
in Europe, which this country has laboured so long, and expended so 
much blood and treasure, to preserve. Will that element, therefore. 
he suffered to be expunged, and the long established harmony and 
equilibrium be destroyed? Austria cannot even now but feel the se- 
curity of her frontier endangered, and view with intense jealousy 
and suspicion the further aggrandisement of Russia in’ a quarter 
which must greatly add to that insecurity by increasing the number 
of the points of contact. 
—@g—- 
MODERN FALCONRY 
DUKE OF ST. ALBANS’ GRAND DAY OF FALCONRY. 

The Duke of St. Albans, Hereditary Grand Falconer of England 
gave a grand day of Falconry, at Redbourne, on Wednesday last 
Among the party who were invited to pariake of the entertainment 
were, the Mayor, Alderman, Town Clerk, Sheriffs, and Coroners of 
the county of Lincoln, the neighbouring gentry, and the tenants ot 
At the summit of the old arch at the Lodge, a green flag 
“St. Albans,” surmounted by 


, 
. 


his Grace. 


the arms and coronet. On the east of the mansion, and on the leit 
of the road leading to the stables and outhouses, were placed the 


they were each chained to a section of a cone of wood, about filteen 
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: height, and ten inches in diameter at the base. were 
ere bet belled, and mostly sat atthe top of their poste” Six 
of tlese were taken for the sports of y, the others being left to 
do grrison duty. - : 

Atout 1006f the Duke’s tenants assembled on horseback in front 
of the hall, headed by the Steward, and bearing green favours (the 
hunte’s immemorial colour); the Hereditary Grand Falconer bim- 
self aypeared dressed in the official costume of his post, consisting 
of gren jacket, golden girdle, and gauntlets magnificently trimmed ; 
Spanih hat turned up before, with a large White feather, buskins, and 
gold sjurs. His Grace was mounted ona fine chesnut hunter, sat 
jirm it his seat, and rode with the grace of an accomplished horse- 
man. ‘The Duchess, the Ladies Beauclerk, and other Ladies, came 
on the geound with gpen carriages and four. ‘They were splendidly 
dressedin Lincoln green and scarlet shawls. The company having 






——————— 














“Yes, Sir; and he’d have the horses green if hecould.” __. 
“ Pray assist me, again ;—I have my eye, I think, upon some other 
typ character, for the people turn to look after him, too; though 
eisso different a figure from Mr. O’Connell. I mean the low, 
slight, little my who walks so rapidly, jerking his arms, and 
pushing out his under-lip so often, and whose complexion is so bi- 
ious, and whose nose is rather short and cocked, and—now that he 
happens to look up—whose eyes are so dark, and fine, and ex- 
pressive 7” 
“You're right, Sir; that’s Mr. Sheil.” 

_‘‘ Ay!—he is overtaken now by a very large person, who carries 
his head very high, and wears his clothes very loose, and has great 
whiskers, and has a profusion of shirt-collar, and bears a huge stick 
or club on his shoulder—is he any of note?” 

, a Iadeod, and he is, Sir! Counsellor O’Gorman, the secretary, no 
ess?”’ 





oceeded tothe ground, the falconry commenced. 
Ist Flight —A dog having pointed, a hawk was unhooded and 
loosed ; it rose With all the grace of freedom into its native element, 


“ The secretary !—what secretary ?” 
“Of the Catholic board, Sir.” 


wheeling over the heads of the party as though surveying the opera-| “Well, and that other gigantic gentleman who now meets him 
tions; sweeping to the right and to the left; now rising into mid-air | and Mr. Shiel—who is fhe ?” 


in the distance, and now attentive to the hawker’s call, gradually 
contracting its range of flight, and narrowing its circles; descending 
suddenly to the surface of the earth, and then rising again with 
equal abruptness. The partridge was flushed, and flew with the 
wind, towards the company ; the hawk marked it with apparent un- 
concern, and, as though little disposed to take the same direction, 
yet, without exactly pursuing any track, he gradually neared it to 
within a certain distance, when he suddenly pane | on the bird’s 
line of flight, and, seizing it at a heigit of 30 or 40 yards, absolutely 
bore it in his beak, bleeding and screaming, over the heads of the 
company, and carrying it down into the belt of a Eoomres adjoin- 
ing the road. The numerous company (400, perhaps, in number) 
were equally astonished and delighted with the singularity and the 
effect of such a bold and novel action. The hawker brought the 
bird, which was = dead, to the carriage of the Duchess, with the 
hawk on his hand, pecking the bleeding head with its powerful bill. 
It was ascertained to be the “ favourite hawk.” 

9d Flighi—As soon as the hawk was loosed, the wind carried it 
with great violence to the east; and, though the hawker exerted his 
utmost endeavours, the sound of his call did not appear to reach the 
bird, which kept wheeling in large circles, and making for the east 
and north-east alternately. At length it crossed the road at a dis- 
tance, and flew off almost in a tangent for the woods \o the left of 
tnecompany. The Duke galloped after it with some “ drawers” or 
lures, attached to his girdle ; and cleared several fences in the bold- 
est style; he was followed by « number of other horsemen; and 
though they came up with it again, it changed its course, and got off 
outof all chance of being taken. A considerable time was spent in 
the pursuit, which was at length given up. From the bells attached 
‘o its legs (on which the Duke's name is engraved) it will be readily 
detected, and recognised as the serf of the Grand Falconer. 

3d Flight —Though it was evident, from the state of the wind, that 
there was great danger of losing the hawks by pursuing in the sport, 
his Grace ordered a third hawk to be tried. A bird was flushed, on 
which it darted almost immediately, and killed in fine style; a 
secoud bird arose, and made directly across the large field for the 
company. The hawk was ata considerable distance, but bore ob- 
liquely on the same line; tuere was the fullest conviction that the 
hird would escape ; when about half across the field, the hawk being 
ata height of twenty yards above the partridge, flw rapidly, as 


though passing over it, when it descended in a sudden swoop, cur- | 


ving down with great force, and striking the bird, which had lowered 

itself, with a violence that made it roll over several ti:nes, as it fell 

onthe ground, about twenty yardsfrom the company. Yet the point 
of contact was not visible to the eye; the motion, when it was 
struck, could not be traced ; you only saw the effect. The hawk 

rose again, and crossed the road; but soon returned over the spot 
where the bird lay trembling; the partridge again rose, and was 
cheered by the company as it crossed just over their heads, and flew 

townalane; the hawk followed it as though indolently, but soon 

made a second dart, striking the partridge with violence into the 

ditch; and thus killing both its birds in good style. 

From the high state of the wind, it was not deemed prudent to | 
hazard the hawks farther, as the sport altogether was only a trial of | 
tiem. Such, however, was the sport, that it has afforded a most | 
interesting specimen of the old game. But the hawk! it would | 
juzzle all the philosophers of the world to account for its action by | 
any of the known laws of motion, or the principles of mechanic 

power. You frequently see it elevate, depress, increase, or retard | 
ils flight at pleasure, without any visible action of the pinion, as | 
though its motion were the result of volition, or of some electrical | 
power, the operation of which is hidden from human scrutiny. Had | 


the last bird uot been struck the first time, it would have flown into |» 


the arms of the crowd—overcoming its dread of man in the pre- | 
‘euce of a superior and more terrible enemy. It was instinct of | 
fear, from the moment it arose within the sight of the hawk, and | 
Hew cowering and fluttering, as though conscious of the destiny } 
Which it could not escape. | 

At the termination of the hawking. the company were entertain- | 
ed by the Duke and Duchess with a most sumptuous banquet, anda 


} 





“It’s a lucky morning for you, Sir! sure he is Mr. Eneas M’Don- 
nell that hunts the Biblicals over the whole country, and gives them 
,no rest or peace. When he’s on his legs it would be no asy thing to 
| make him sit down, Sir, against bis liking, as you may persave, and 
he know that well.” 

“See! the three gentlemen are passed by another, who, by the 
expression of his brow to them, does not seem a friend.” 

‘Do you mean the gentleman with the broad red face, Sir, black 
coat and waistcoat, yellow leather breeches, top-boots, spurs, and a 
heavy whip in his hand?” 

“The same.” 

“Then you're right again, Sir; it’s the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, 
that calls himself Commander-in-chief of the Orangemen, and offer- 


men you're after seeing pass by.” 

“ A precious set altogether!” thought Gerald; ‘ what a state of 
society! what people! what a Baronet! what a Clergyman!”’ 

‘But no one minds poor little Sir Harcourt, Sir; he’s only 
cracked a little, and hasn’t a bit of harm in him after all. Now, 
Sir, here’s one worth looking at; the purple-faced old gentleman 
that gets such ashaking on the back of that little rough-coated horse, 
bending forward, and dropping his jaw so much, and followed by a 
servant. If ever you heard of the pleasantest Judge in the Four- 
Courts, there he is, Sir—old, old Lord Norbury.” 

“ Pray, glance the other way, after Sir Harcourt Lees—he stops at 
the corner of a street a good way off to shake hands with a gentle- 
man—quick, and tell me if you know his friend ;—tut! they both 
turn up that cross-street, now.” 


—>— 
CATHOLIC SQUIBS. 

The Protestant Turf in danger !—The Hon. Mr. Petre, the winner 
of the Doncaster St. Leger Stakes, is a Catholic—and a correspon- 
dent of the Times (Ortho-ippos) who describes himself as “ a Protes- 
tant, anenemyto Popery, a Member of the Brunswick Club, and 
moreover a breeder of horses,”’ expresses his surprise, that under the 
present well disciplined and truly Protestant Administration, a Cath- 
olic horse should be allowed to winthe great Doncaster St. Leger. 
“ Sir,” he emphatically exclaims, ‘* [ say the Turf is in danger, the 


maintain, like Lord Colchester, that the constitution of the Jockey 
Club is fundamentally Protestant; but if Catholic horses, bred 
within the Catholic pale, nourished by transubstantiated oats, trained 
by Catholic instructors—possibly Jesuits, at all events Trappists— 
are thus to be allowed to arrive at the first posts of honour, the 
sweepstakes of our ancestors are lostto us. What, Sir, shall a Pro- 
testant King’s Plate be carried off by a Popish horse? Itis well 


they must either go forward, or else they must inevitably go back- 
ward. Now these Catholic horses are already too forward and 
backward I hope they may be compelled to go. Let us bring them 
back to the condition of those which brought the family of Tae 











gagging pills are necessary to curb the unbridled ambition of these 
restless agitators, Parliament will doubtless do its duty. Oaths alone 


|are insufficient, for if oaths could have stopped them, oaths were 


probably not wanting to have checked their career. But let pe ial 
laws be enacted, adequate and appropriate tothe evil. Let it ve de- 
clared, that ifa Catholic horse ts first, the second, ‘ being a Protes- 
tant,’ shallbe returned as winner. Let no Catholic hold the reins as 
jockey, nor decide as judge ; let a Catholic better pay double when 
he loses, and Jose when he wins; let every person who enters a horse 
take the Oath of Supremacy, and that against Transubstantiation.— 

. ? ’ r 2 7 This is no 
bigotry. The encroaching spirit of Catholicism remains unchanged. 
See what has happened at Doncaster. Mr. Petre began with an in- 
different horse or two, that ran modestly second and third, and for 
plates, andnow he annually wins the great St. Leger, and has estab- 
lished Catholic Ascendency on Doncaster course! [s this no war- 
ning? Will this not open the eyes of the blind and deluded Libe- 


ed himself yesterday, in the papers, as hangman to the same gentle- | 


Protestant Ascendency at Newmarket and Epsom is threatened! [/ 


known that in tcing, things cannot possibly remain as they are; | 


splendid exhibition of Rre.wark ce 1 irals? Mark how rapidly the mistaken system of conciliation is bring- 
Meudid exhibition of fire-works concluded the amusements. | ing matters to a aittlacte the county of Clare a Catholic candidate 
—+ | defeats one of his Majesty’s Ministers, and in the county of York a 
LEADING MEMBERS OF THE CATHOLIC | Catholic horse heats one of his Majesty’s racers. It is notenough to 
ASSOCIATION | disfranchise the Catholic voter, we must also disqualify the Catholic 
we Perea eo aN. |race-horse! Let us uphold the Protestant Ascendency in booth and 

0 CONNELL—SHEIL—v’GORMAN—SIR HARCOURT LEES. stand.” 

A [ Extract from the Anglo-Irish, anew Publication. } 
al About this hour inthe morning, Sir,” said the head-waiter, “a! 

hgerin Dublin might be amused by having . out to him 


ailke .) . ’ ° . } 
ee remarkable gentiemen who pass this hotel going to the 
our-C ourts,”” 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
Crown Side.—Before Hvutrock B. 


a } ° ° . 9.2 * 
Then stand by my side, and catch a few of those great people, Jane Chorley was capitally indicted, upon the Coroner's inquisi- 









he had been making his will, and desired her to go for three per- 
sons, whom he named, to witness it. She went but was only able 
to find two of them; on their coming into the room, he told her she 
would do as well. He had folded his paper four times, leaving for 
the signature of the witnesses a blank space, and not any writing to 
be seen. The witness had written her name before the othertwo 
had entered the room; he gave them a glass of wine to drink the 
King’s health, and explained the reason of the birth-day being 
changed. ‘The other two witnesses then signed their names to the 
paper, without knowing its contents, or that it was a will. 

Pouxock, for the heit-at-law, contended that this was not a due 
execution of a will: if it were, a man might get a blank paper 
signed, and make his will at any time. He could prove the old man 
said it was a memorandum relative to the King’s birth-day. 

Brovenam (forthe devisee) cited several cases to show that know!- 
edge by the witnesses of the contents of the paper was unnecessary 
to make it a good execution. ' 

Baytey J. stated, that he had not the least doubt that this execution 
was bad, and directed the jury to find for the heimat-law, against the 

will, giving Mr. Brougham, however, leave to move the Court, if he 
| should think fit. 


—~p—. 
THE BRITISH CHARITABLE SOCIETY IN 
| BOSTON. 


This excellent Institution celebrated its 12th anniversary on the 
4th inst. at the Exchange Coffee House, where a sumptuous repast 
_was furnished by Col. Hamilton in his best style. William 8. Skin- 
ner, Esq., was chosen President, vice John Richards, Esq., who bas 
returned to his native country, and James A. Dickson, Esq., was 
chosen Vice-President. 
TOASTS. 


The Anniversary of our Society—Its object is charity. While we 
extend her white mantle to cover the torm and shelter the feelings 
of the stranger, let us always keep a corner of it to conceal the fee!- 
ings of our neighbour. 

The King. [4 times 4.] 

The President of the United States. 

The Army and the Duke of Wellington—May he perpetuate in the 
Cabinet the glory he achieved in the field. 

The Duke of Clarence and the Navy. 

The Sacred Memory of his late Majesty George III. 

Old England—The hallowed spot of earth on which the genius o° 
Freedom first descended—may it be her home forever. 

Scotland—The home of Learning and Valour. 

Treland—The land of Hospitality and Genius. 

The British Colonies—May the liberal policy of the parent coun- 
try increase their prosperity and happiness. 

The Land we live in—May it prosper and be long in amity with 
the land of our fathers. 

The Representatives of the British Government in this country. 

John Richards, our late worthy President—He will be long remem- 
bered by us with affection and respect—may peace and happiness 
| gild the sunset of his life. 

The City of Boston and her Municipal Authorities. 

The favourite Ruler of a free City, greater than a great king—Ca- 
nute only commanded the waves to roll from the shore ; our worthy 
Mayor has compelled them. 

The Mirror of Charity—May it magnify the deeds of the benevo- 
lent and diminish tle objects of benevolence. 

The United Empire.—Rose leaves, Thistle down, and Clover to 
her friends—to her enemies, Briars, Thorns, and Sprigs of Shilelah ' 

John Bull—He never shows his horns to his friends nor his tail to 
his enemies. 

The Year 1814—Ever memorable for the termination of our family 
quarrels; may our State wetchmen be always vigilant in future tu 
keep the peace. 
| American Authors and Artists in England—Eminent proofs that 
| British taste can appreciate American talent and regal patronage du 
| justice to republican genius. 

\" John Bull, Paddy Bull, and the descendants of both the Bulls— 
When united such Bull-warks become impregnable. 








wick to the throne. Let us legislate fearlessly on this subject. If) ye Juice of the Grape—Let us discuss its merits with moderation 


‘in the evening, and we shall not bring up the subject in the morning. 

May the great body of our Cotton Factors stand upon a good foot. 
ing, although supported by Spindle Shanks. 

St. George’s Society, in New York—May their means of doing good 
be co-extensive with their benevolence. 

His Honour the Mayor, who was prevented by indisposition from 
accepting the invitation of the Society to dine with them, kindly 
furnished the following sentiment, which was received with great 
applause :— Li y 

England—Old and New—May that spirit of safe and virtuous 
liberty which characterises the institutions of both, be purified and 
spread by their mutual intercourse and example, till it invigorates 
the political system of the whole human race. 

The greatest harmony and good feeling prevailed.—Thie toasts 
} were followed by appropriate songs, and the members retired at an 
| early hour. 


| SUMMNACY, 
| pas 











A novel exhibition took place on the Hammersmith road on Tues 
day, of a large carriage propelled by a gas vacuum engine, which 
rolled along with great ease at the rate of seven miles an hour. 
| There were several gentlemen in and upon it, who appeared quite 
| satisfied of its power and safety. If we may judge from its loco- 
motive power, it bids fair to supersede, in a great measure, the use 
of horses or stage coaches, and of steam in general machinery.— 
Daily paper. 

Most persons have heard of Beauchief Abbey, and many besides 
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i if you can.” “The man bowed and repaired to the window. | tion, with the murder of her bastard child, at Kendal, in February | our neighbours have visited it for the sake of the picturesque beauty 
find in’ be re Englishman ?” continued Gerald, hoping that he might | last. The prisoner was @ servant at a public house in that town, and} of the vale in which it is situated ‘= few, —— may - rage 
habite Bre Pe attendant a man who had acquired respectable had up to that period borne a respectable character. The death was | that in the Leg hyos or Divine s cb pt come Aron ) — - 
in, of a emeanour out of freland, though much residencein Dub- | alleged to have been caused by smothering the infant with a blan- wellas at funera 7) Ww so gg i aggre regu ar evant we 

Meant would account for hisaccent. — ket; but the proofs of guilt against the mother were far from conclu- | to the Minister, the Rev. Mr. Pashley, Curate of the adjacent town- 

x.) ative place is Knockballochery, in the county of Kerry, ! sive. The grand jury ignored a bill of indictment for murder. ship of Holmesfield.— Sheffield Iris. 

": baioye wondered. . Courtrsay, upon the prisoner's arraignment, took a successful) Miss Hanson, the ci-devant Countess of Portsmouth, last week 

“| shiek “a age ey any body yet? ohiection to the inquisition. It assumed the death to have been occa- | gave her hand to Mr. Alder, the gentleman whose name occurred 

with the tires Sit ; please to look at that tall, lusty gentleman, | sioned bya certain flannel, and 7 other means, and throughout re- | during the lunacy inquisition of the Noble Lord, and during the sub- 
reast, and withobe et a below, but wide open at the terred to the “said” means. This, he contended, was informal and |sequent proceedings in the commission. 

ed face, and his uasToane aie 9 — ~ er wk ae se i btestton valid, “ The snot theed thant ! The Earl and Countess of Blesington are arrived at Paris from 
“ong hisarm. He that wolhee betierasdeens” oT emh it a siti gs ba : agent " ‘hich ns ‘taken with “tol if as jItaly. They are on thelr way to England, ao be recent ee — 

“T have him—he may be some famous prie ne peeps hohe eae th o a he ’ ae samen “i riage of the Right Honourable the Speaker of the House of Com- 

“A friend tothem, Sir. That’s Cou vies Dan.” ners were less recondite, they might be more 7 'mons and Mrs. Purvis, sister of Lady Blesiugton, which we under- 

“Indeed! and now oingto poten oe a. ~ ‘FIV CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Before Gasenre J | stand is to take place very shortly, and which these personages have 

“ Yes, Sir: to the “A tap eli @ ies Ay : NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— * M line “19 eet | long pledged themselves to the intended bride to honour with their 
look at him ‘Sie vourts. See how all the people turn to | my Doe on dem. of Lumley v. Me ine. | presence.—- Boston Gazeite. 

el ae and then smile at each other as they pass; they This was an action of ejectment, brouglit by Bartholomew Lum- | a . he. Matacty. by *. 

© to see him walking so bravely along, with his broad shoulders low, aanl he der as 1d will.” The plaintiff having| The pablic Statue (in bronze) of his Majesty, by Chantrey, is now 

“nd his full breast; and ‘tis thou ait he like See ae REE SHREERED | Sis OER & Gees NeeNe © ere fend: ro i the | erected at Brighton, Mr. Chantrey is preparing another statue of his 
ping out pot te Ay . . ae “ € likes to be seen by them, step- made out nis pedigree as heir at law, the de enc ant produced the Malesty for Edinburgh. 
foes: for be couldan ® abie, irough thick and thin, friends and | will, and called upon one of the attesting witnesses to prove the | 441s") ne ald £ Divine Comedy will be glad to 1 
if he thought ft - - ——— to the Four-Courts every day | execution. Dante.—The ar” tt the rset ioannt g d Pree, 

“The An ’ ear ook, Sir! here it comes, close after him.”’ Ann ‘Walker, who lived servant with the testator, stated, that| that a volume of its illustrious author's “ spay sea in Italy 
ribbons?” cen one, with the green coachman, and green hLarness- | upov. the King’s birth-day, in 1825, he desired her to provide him {and that one of them in particular furnis “ ey to many passages 
, with penand ink. She left the room, and on her return he told her in the poem t ave hitherto been deemed obscure, Another ot 
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the letters is addressed to Guido Polenta, lord of Ravenna, whose | tions whom they visit. Mr. Bagle brought t i as a protection to her who h ; ‘e 
family has been rendered so celebrated by the Episode of Rimini.— | that country they are called “ Boglen.” he Hindoos regard them | of Europe.” o had formerly been the sovereign of ha’j 
‘The work is dedicated to the Athenwam of Venice. as oe boat pane, eng wtge em by the Sagan a] hn ~9 At Orleans an agent Salted cart-loads of treasure, (exceeting 9 hehad - 
: . colm introduced them into the gardeus at Bushire. and now they | millions of franes!! o orli : doe the ture 
The Goat's Soul.—One of our old travellers on the continent tells | ore abundant on the cosat of Hy see Gulf, and distinguished “cd carried off as the Poach > irae sterling), which hy been ff ie reproa 
the following anecdote of a Capuchin preacher. The friar observed th £ “ Malcolm’s Plum.”—-Edinburch Post D ae es private property of Bonaparte; amd M. & Duc j. 2" wrote 
that whenever he held forth to ais congregation, acertain man never e name 0 alcolm’s Plum.” —Edinburgh Post. loud in his complaints against this wrong. Among other Steries, we se" that sl 
jailed to burst into tears, and continue weeping during the sermon.| The amount of duty upon strong beer brewedin England and are informed : - 
Supposing he bad touched the man’s soul by the eloquence of his | Scotland in 1827 was £6,172,239. _ “The agent of the provisional government claimed the croy 
oratory, the friar, with much self satisfaction, one day ventured to in-,; The number of quarters of barley malt upon which duty was _ paid jewels, which were roturned upon a regular schedule, and with tl ; PEN! 
oe quire why he wept. “Ah, father !” said the peasant, ‘I never see | in the year 1827, in England, Scotland and Ireland, was 3,488,793. | most scrupulous exactnéss. None were wanting,'except thy diamon: . 
PAD you bat I think of a venerable goat which I lost at Easter! We were} The total number of galons of proof spirits distilled in the United called ‘the Regent,’ which was generally kept separate, in ring 
a bred up together in the same family : he was the very picture of your | Kingdom duringthe year gudhag tes 5th January 1828 was 19,684,426; | queace of its high value, and of the faciity there existed for carryin: 
ie aaa <4 would swear you were brothers. Met vee !} and the amount of duty £4,178,535 15s. 4d. ag o yp" was ~—_ that the empress kept in ¢ work-bas 4 Tittle 
e died of a fall—God rest his soul! { would willingly pay fora; > 5 , e mounting of one of the emperor’s swords, in which it we. al 
: a y.—On the estate of Dochfour, near Inverness, there lives ca ; ; ven it was pet 
couple of masses to pray him out of purgatory. an a itn named Donald M’Culloch—a relic of the fatal field of gg agg tg — > a ory iat was going for ca 
Perfumes.—Persons who have once become hypocondriacal from | Culloden, Donald is now in his 98th yenxr, and is tolerably hale|uy ‘The jewels wren wen "" the mounting, and gave il ae aa in 
the effects of mal’ aria at Rome, experience the greatest aversion | and healthy, but is miserably poor. Inthe “ forty-five” he lived in > slate: sith ‘tie bast: a iaa-aan property were in the °° of 
ior most kinds Of perfume. A nosegay of roses or jasminesintro- | the Leys, and on the memorable 16th of April, 1746, accompanied a| with the view of ascertaining if th hed as a single question os 
duced into aroom of persons so affected, would throw half the par-| cousin, attached to the rebelarmy, and some other lads to the field of| gg MM. Dudon was not oa catten it 9 not also been carried ool 
ty into fits, and put the remainder to flight ; while the smell of very | battle. He describes the day as one of mist, storm, and extreme | seanty supply of plate which Ae ety took possession of the ff His ™ y 
rank plants would be perfectly agreeable. From the extreme fond-| cold. His relation was wounded, and he himself and his companion y supply OF pre een removed for the use of the | the Gove 





. : : - empress and herson; he did not leave: i 1e action to | 
ness of the ancient Romans for delicate perfumes and flowers, we | fled from the moor to avoid the murderous weapons of the dragoons - } : herasingle cover, and wen; fp faction ¢ 


may infer with certainty that the eternal city was not, in former; The Dunmagias: men were stationed near him—and truly graphic is phere gre au ree ee meee to borrow the plate and — 
times, afflicted with mal’ aria. | his narration of the arrival of the fugitives ata neighboring burn— days duing ities she still dias arte — sheresided for the two fm har poe | 
The modern Exquisite has been humourously described to be “a | some falling headlong never to rise again, and others quenching their)  < TI ‘od of th id bane ign messi “g en " to 
- creature something between the human species and a man milliner | feverisb thirst in longand heavy draughts. In Morayshire, we un- ne Period of the residence o¢ the empress at Orleans was one sabjorle the 
—a seven month’s child of fashion—one who has been left an or- | derstand, there is a still older remnant of “the wars’’—a veteran of uniform suffering for that urnappy princess; each moment broug|) oe aiiad 
phan by manliness and taste, and who no longer remembers his | born im 1723, by name Robertson Campbell, who fought for Prince 1 ea of alarm “— it. ‘Phe emperor had written to her t, ee eordh 
Jost parents.” ' Carlie at Preston, Falkirk, and Clifton, but was too late for the field | @:S™'ss "he ministers, the merabers of the government who had ac. MH * 


rs om : ‘ ‘of C "aeen fae ai ‘ Mr. M’ ie | companied her, as well as the great officers of the crown. She gav, jy, Without 
do, 1206, King John granted to William de Camville a license 12 OF Wwoodsdo, “A gentleman lately on « tour 10 the Western Ieee | Publicity to this order, ard each one testified his eager desire tere fp esi 
destro re , ’ Q mn a , ‘ tore. BE evils w 
of eae tae ot the Royal forests, thus showing the antiquity dautsereed the: ather day with a man in Skye, who was bornas he | Pair to her presence, and to lay ‘at her feet the last mark of thei ee 
; stated, in the reign of Queen Anne !—Jnverness Courier. respect, by assuring her of their deep regret at her misfortunes is aoe 
She received in succession all those who presented themselves; she [me ° 


Ventriloquism.—(From the Waterford Mirror.;—On Saturday the ared ¢ 
begged of each to retain some recollection of her, and expressed be apaes 


25th April, Mr. O’Ryan and Mr. Dogherty taking a view of the|, ‘The first census taken in Russia was hy order of Peter the Great, 
Rock of Cashel, they met a stranger, who likewise was admiring i the year 1719, and returned 14,000,000 of both sexes, including | wish for their happiness; her face was bathed in tears, which would fae undoub 
that place of antiquity and wonder.—Upon passing one of the dark the Ukraine, the countries of Esthonia, Livonia, and part of Finland. | have melted a heart of stone; she held out her band for them to kis. Privileges, 
recesses, a voice, to the amazement of the party, was crying ina) The second census was made in 1743, and exhibited an increase of| and afterwards distnissed them. On the day following this ene, His Maje 
plaintive tone—“ I’m murdered, ’'m niurdered!” But none of the | upwards of 2,000,000; by a third, in 1761, there was an increase of | 3} ceremony, the empress found herself almost deserted and wloo: responsibil 
party was half so much alarmed as tne talkative guide, Peggy, who, | 4,000,000; by a fourth, in 1761, an increase of 8,000,000 appeared 5 | in (ke town of Grleans; every one had taken the road back to Paris eae" . 
crossing herself, and with trembling voice, uttered—“ In the name and bya fifth, in 1794, there was a gain of 4,000,000—making a total | | had also tz.ken my departure, when an accident, which [I shall pr: red; and 
of Jasus! who are you? who murdered you?”—* You yourself, Oh! of 32,199,000. Between 1794 and 1795. Lithuania and Courland | sently relate, compelled me to return to Orleans, where I staid (w. Message, a 
cruel Peggy! have’ stabbed me with a dagger,” was the reply. At | Were acded to Russia, and increased her population to 37 ,000,000.— | dayslonger. The episcopal palace, at which the empress was res pecially co 
these words the guide, almost frightened to death, cried out, ““O After tiis, the greatest regularity was observed by all the parishes! ding, had assumed an altered aspect; hardly any other persons werv priation of 
Lord! O Lord! have mercy on my poor soul! But bear me, Gen-| throughout the empire in presenting anually to the synod, tables of | tg be seen except the two or three ladies who had remained in a bgt ot 
tlemen, V'll kiss the book ! ha me kailtien bez makawntha, 1 am an births, marriages and deaths ; and which on being compared, exhibi- tendance upon her and the King of Rome. The moments whir: Jfis Majest 
honest little girl’—(she is nearly sixty). One of the by-standers | teda regular annual increase of 500,000: consequently in 1812, her, Governme! 


the empress passed inthis manner must have been bitter beyond d- 
. ati ne deal £0 0: and in 1827 i . Patong, pe trae be. . . / yondd ro! 
was despatched for the Peelers; adetachment, fourin number, well | Population was upw ards of 46,000,600; and in 1827 it amounted to ‘scription ; her situation was such that she could no longer enfoy any of the C 








armed, came—every corner was searched, but nothing was to be | upwards of 53,900,000. jrepose. The Duchess de Montebello, her lady of honour, was tiv pr 
found ; all swore the ghost of M’ Cormick had arisen : when, after all, —— | ouly person living with her on terms of close intimacy. ‘The othe sa pe nl 
it appeared that the stranger was Mr. Charles, the celebrated Ven-| pryOoTION OF THE EMPRESS MARIA LOUISE! ladies who accompanied her were not admitted to the same degre: elactuilan 
triloquist, who had been playing one of his tricks upon the credu- ae aes TO N APOLEON of confidence. Madame de Montesquiou enjoyed no greater shar I urse of y 
tity of the old woman.— es Yano at ige: SP of it than was necessarily bestowed upon the individual who ba M& j),.s1men 
. : _ Fromthe Duke of Rovigo’s Memoirs. | wholly devoted herself to tt F isetitiiaw tvet the ood ienflemen ¢ 
On the occasion of the Grand Musica! Festival,and at the Fancy! « * * * Attheend of much ado and considerable turmoil, | 4“ yf : se Ne CAFS OF Walcuing © ie caagee I shiall di 
Dress Ball, at Manchester, a gentleman appeared according to the gears of the King of Rome. The arch-chancellor had not come s 


diture for tl 


an 5 cate meee cau Dalat waa 4 ; : 
we must now look at the allies in possession of Paris, and proceed (jar as Orleans. On leaving Blois he had taken the road back! meant = ig 


following description ;—‘ Levyssohn, Mr., of Cheetham-hill, as the ; ade's lo} , 13 Was " : 

Tinie BN +, n N "9 ~ we noe rvhest it | tO the empress at Blois, by whom the unfavourable news was not) paris: his advanced age, added to his infirmities, rendered ar Milly, cford ¢ 

whe ety operson who had ever seen a goou portrait) peceived tor several days. M. Savary tells us she “had fallen a vs : : ’ ig t) allord yo 

of Napoleon (and whois tI hat | ts ?) but "y pa rs = PP te \ . * | change of place extremely painful to him; so that, in these tryin i ¢:,..) 

‘ poleon (and whois there that have not seen one?) but must |) ..y to the deepest anxiety. During the week of her stay at Blois, | , } <x. reRECNEN O 
pre} popes ote — ’ “9 reel ting 1 empress had no other person than her lady of hono Gentle 


have recognized the character at first sight. Indeed if the deceased | ? : ; 
‘ 5nize ; te St SIZht. ‘her face was constantly bathed in tears. She had formed avery ten ant “ ‘ ge ei ae a ae 
Emperor had returned on earth, and visited the ball-room, he would | a Y | to advise With. Having been presented to the confidence of Mari 


4 . . nD > = 
: t | different idea of Frenchmen from that which their preseut cond act | ad ee Rat yh an Relying « 
hardly have known which of the two was himself; and we doubt] j,.tiffed. ‘The malice of those who compelled her a“ pteatbony 7 ton Louisa by the emperor himself, that lady had justified the choice sislative Du 
whether t rages of the bystand ‘ould have been in favour om - the sovercign by the most unremitting attentions. Maria Louisa e: andl 
nether the su rages 0 the bystanders would not have been in favour | }), throne, has imputed to her want of energy a part of the misfor- | dustbin fa ve friendshi ae od cht had Woo ‘tention to 
of the counterfeit, rather than the real Emperor.” | tertained for her a friendship as sincere as if she had been one 


expired ; a 
pear to be c 
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tunes which befel us; and yet no blame can properly attach to her. | rae par hg af ARB CS PAT - ‘ tte 
thy : ’ : SFelstestchil Mnlnittees teen serenade: yan p , w Hagin | her sisters, and took great delight in conversing with her respectii 
In the Italian Theatre, Mademoiselle Malibran has obtained a/| lt instead of being less than twenty-two years of age, the emspress | that sister. The lady of honour was, as well as the sovereign, whi 
complete triumph, in the character of Desdemona, in Rosini’s opera | had reached that period of existence at which experience brings a | ly devoted to the emperor; like her, however, she was also preal ) 
of Olello. She was as favourbly received as when she left that thea- firmness of character along with if, and allows a woman to surround affected atthe storm that bad burst over their heads. They collec 
tre two months ago; and, indisputably, the Parisian public has remiens esse men res th _ ee age —? listen to the jed every report; communlcated to each other their feelings 
‘ariv ademoiselle Sonte ise! ibr counsels, the eve rould prob ave taken a different turn; but} Jian. ; : * . aldo 
deemed her a rival of Mademoiselle Sontag. Mademoisetle Malibran ° PETS, UH gar -ointer Whe me fs mi saad a t wie it alarm; and thus increased the state of anxiety to which they w« ionabnties 
is considered an actress of the greatest meritin this country. The | Se was not so situated. 12 emperor had appointed the persons | poth a prey, though under cir tances of a very different natu ; 
J 5 J . hs the Ant eis-enhed io ae ait aubaaiedh his | prey, gh under circumstances of a very shi internal eo 
remembrance of her father exerts. no doubt, some influence in her | 0 surrounded her; and she set the example of submission to his | phe seneral topic of conversation for lavs past had bee leche 
— , ‘will, I Rurlktin reli asi blic; al on dalaned 6 hat | i ‘ j conversation for some Gays past he lished upon 
favour. Her success cannot be doubted, will. In private, as well asin public, she never relaxed from that at 
. , : , ‘igi vance of the laws of propriety whieh were imposed apo * OFCe, are 
Musical Language.—A M. Sudre, of Paris, has invented a musical | coat be f i. i kit ds of rowan tea. sar: sada b aid the se 
ier youth, and which forbade all kinds of private conversation with 


: pretended desigu formed by the emperor of making an attempt up 
his life. I do not believe that any one ever took upon himsel! ° 


janguage, a report of which was lately printed by the Academy of | bad sided Gilded Gaia bab lnines eotenedl at tneet eauneaiionl advise his terminating his career in such a manner: those alone W mention the 
Belles Lettres. ‘The inventor developed his method in the presence | Sais ills a P en beoouraf coeine hor daring those pninfal mo.| Were longing to be released trom all ties of gratitude towards bio eat an 
of the committee appointed for that purpose by the Academy, spoke | > 2°@ Many limes the Honour on ee ae Spe rien 70-| have expressed any surprise at his having had the courage to outli TM oveat g 
: : ay var F ‘a be ments; and had an opportunity of satisfying myself of her unvaried | . . § Satuton ti reat step 1 
his musical language on the violin, wrote it in musical signs, and aitadhensiit io the einneror,' ‘ Those who were of onision thet 1| such accumulated misfortunes. For my part, 1 am of opinion t my accomy 
caused it to be instantly translated on the spot by his scholar Delde- erat ele ae yh y can ‘ “s,,, | bad be put an end to his Ife, such an act would have been censure B® yo), , 
, : , should remain in Paris,’ said the empress one day to me, ‘were quite | “di Mh: . . hvnsnapeins 
rez, a boy eleven years of age. Divers experiments were repeated, ht: the eldtere of inv dailies woald aot, perbane nein em | and ridiculed. ‘This course is only befitting a man who cannot “GM the venopal 
and the lad translated every time what his master musically commu- ae f i. WI ata s ata thi ~~ f his all Aa pe. ‘ sdieniti we ‘be | cape the infamy that attaches to him; but a great mind should tion, there j 
nicated to him, and his translationalways agreed with what several «bey os mg), a eeotheg eee peratiaper phen: hepngudl eerie tity piled tA ways be proof against the shafts of misfortune. ‘The report ot Vance jt 
ici : m an + ae offered to me?’ She was in this state of anxiety when she learned ? . " : Osrwaisle ee 
academicians had dictated. ‘I'he committee consisting of Messrs. | the fatal dete Be egy sesh ws Seg wth sar Si “ = eames | emperor's death had at first been circulated at Blois, and atterwa floarishing | 
~ * ‘ * . . © late >Le Fl } j J “tvues e Ci al. js ‘ . can assert! at) 
Cherubini, Berton, Catel, Boieldieu, de Prony, Arayo, Fourier. and | SI Levante d thi 4 - ihieon WP ieet-Clabeund et 2 vane — ; | ina more circumstantial manner at Orleans. It was even assert ~ 
Raoul. Rochella declared that the inventor had fully attained the othr be idbet J “ee " a a med 4d ‘i rs Font r ce ‘aad Fh of | that letters had been received from Fontainbleau, announcing - Birth, ye: 
. . : . ( ce av Th ° 4 > e ach ‘want 
object of a truly musical language. They add that it constitutes a | N°" Baving been cespatehed jrom fontaine re Ot OF! all would be over the next day. ‘These reports had certainly reacte Hl ixiniere, t 





real merit in the cause of humanity to afford mankind new means of | April, had phe x tem . yf pe the allies which | 
communicating their thoughts at the greatest distance and in the | tie ort . Ae B o hi be ee “ i sidend ike Fly 
greatest darkness, and that the application of this language, especially | 2Y Himself: we wil quote his own words. ty wowed epigsedinentianet. 


the ears of the empress; for she fell into a state of nervous all Married 
tion, which deprived her of sleep. Madame de Montebello Jaco Her 


. . Piso 
; ‘ : o p ; equally restless. ‘The various reports in circulation had procuem@ yy oy 
, early he ) ying ing, th of April: the e i | ’ , % A ee o wrest ACK, 
in the art of war, may prvve essentially usetul, and supply the place | 4 na Dood een one, “ a 6! eraityy 2 zy ws es such an effect upon ber, that she fancied every one to be a messcigg — | 
ofa nocturnal telegraph, whenever military corps may have to trans | died - hve - * w orth ; Rist could pegs ie mg svat | gerof death. x x * * _, Died, at | 
nit — sit pide tom ote: atere ites | prise J eror’s abdic . She ce { yehieve | SSI- | + , ket ness wi 
mitto each other orders for any given movement. in I “ She did me the honour to address to me at Orleans the follow''s with 


‘ | ble that the allies should contemplate to dethrone the Emperur Na-| 0 'r| « . tvtse me to | 
When the people (to use Jack Lawless’s phrase) foo Clonmel on! poleun. ‘My father,’ she said, ‘would not allow it. He repeated, ords: ‘Lamindeed much to be pitied. Some advise te v0 | 


- . . ’ A “pe > ramat io = ‘ » Goes not ! 
last 74: week, one of the Rev. coadjutors of that Parish (Father! to me, over and over again, when he placed me on the French © d others to remain. [ write tothe emperor, and he cor 


and 9 days, 
Clantoft thi 


' 
/ 
} 





7 u ee P cop Ad wh ’ ‘ : ; : : | ’ » wisitahines a ree were ‘-> : Alas! wh a 
Wall, we believe) met a large body, with whom he expostulated on| throne, that he would always maintain me in that station; and my | Ply to my tt t. He tells meto writ > my fathe r. : Pe iwt TP Exe! 
. 7 . . - . . * . . ee es . 4 a *¢ > ti »» tall —_ . S Sat eae . Y » all re tg he 
the consequences which might probably arise from their parading} father is always rigidly true to his word.’ ‘The empress desired to} © m my father tell me, after the injuries whicn he » seemed - , Disir — 
ihe streets; but all his rhetoric proved vain, unti! he drew the figure | be left alone, in order that she might meditate on the emperor's Jet-| 1@¢ Upon Ine ! [am deserted, and must now trust eatirg’y lil | 
of across on the dust of the road with a switch, and said, “Let me! ter. [afterwards saw the King of Spain and the King of Westpha- | Providence. It had once suggested lo me the w isest ript rye 
see the mau who will dare to pass that.” ‘The mob immediately | tia, Joseph was in deep afiliction; and Jerome loud in his com-| inspired me with the idea of becoming a ocr is wind ees 
turned round, but shortly aflerwards entered Clonmel! by another | plaints against Napoleon. Maria Louisa sent for me. Ter majesty } done miei better la yielding to that inspiration, ro on NEW 
. | ° ° ° . : se “ ne aa, BY PES > without | a 
avenue.— Kilkenny Moderator. | was ina state of great excitement, and announced to me her inten-| 4S pore i fo repair cs the ¢ ah oe? ng ' 1 ie ther hi A vessel | 
] i ding to joi > emperor bserve 5 : ;.|50n, Who looks up to me as his natural protector. n the otner a S 
Lawsuit transferred to the Courts below —At the funeral of an ad- | — ot peneneerr gta gen (a taper, a. hie rhe ge a a me if the emperor enmieanulte of an attempt being made upol TH ‘he 18th att 
. ° . asit bs e s Si > : ons é 
vocate, which took place lately at Munich, when the coffin was | I R i Be peor Ae Y | lide, a very improbable circumstance. and is compelled to fly, the (HH jay ] 
. . A , ’ 4 d 4 so, colonel? You are abont to join him yourself: my proper place | lie, & Very iinprobable circumstance, and 1s | epee lave recei 
lowered into the grave, a man approached and threw into it, with!. ’ ’ © | harrassment 1 should be to him might occasion his falling inte ie 
| a af o hawaii. ti eee ee -. ) - | isnear the emperor, at a moment when he must be so truly unhappy. | et hersns 7 " Y wi ; ; ees had broker 
many oaths, the deeds of a lawsuit, that the defunct might finish in) |.) a . ' p pee | hands of his enemies, who, there is no doubt, have sworn bis ru" 
w . Ss a ene ae S ‘Qe ‘ | : r) >) , * 
. at a cess which had ce ‘ Parr meee ete | insist upon going to him; and T shal! deem myself well off any | 2°U¢> emit ’ © : En fa nflasmns 
hell the process which had caused ruin upon earth.—Luret de |, ‘ “tay 0 7 aged ’ \ iknow not what to decide upon. Lonly liveto shed tears.’ 1! ‘ammato 
5 adided where, provided [ be inhis company.’ LT represented to the empress ? rhs Monge rt, herf hilst she conciue accounts } 
De icnent Several : ss Coad tate: ¥ le in F | that I had found great difliculty in comingas far as Blois, and should | they were FOnG °e abundance Gown hertace whi ms sh 
gf (a oaperpents iave ate ly ber n tade in France | have to encounter much greater ones in going back to the emperor. | these words. . ; Detober, y 
— Cees Se ‘this oe eget * Ae wales ayer | Nothing, in fact, could be more peritous than such a journey. The! But, notwithstandingall this, there appears to have been *"' ‘iclined to 
acre ( I $ . » est: . > aie . , ° P ’ ¢ . | - aun’ see ae Oe P| ee > Ol 
Proceeding upon ts principle established by M. Majendie, Who | empress yielded with the utmost reluctance. At last, she deter-| somewhat of female reservation, not so entirely indicative 01 not be moi 
succeeded in sor y suspending absorption in a dog, by producing | mined upon writing a letter. 1 succeeded in overtaking the empe-| devotedness as M. le Due antd have acbaliave, tor be ver’ tot 
‘ oe .o. * rif m mec ‘ ‘- © © ‘ « ‘ . . : . ' , ‘ af on hf y eanst fos " } Sstly 
an artidcial plet ats w 2 te a istance of an abundant infusion Ot\ror, He read Maria Louisa’s letter with the utmost eagerness, and | adds’—“ Madame de Montebello, who was possessed off © oa" \ 
tepid water into the abot the tollowing experiment was tried.— | <npeared greatly affected at the kind interest which she took in his | large fortune, was not at all disposed to bury berseif alive th) iuced some 
Pati. — ~~ . olic extrac ‘ | of > £, ; ° on ene - ° f bs] am ~~ 4 nt? a ws - ce chere | . : 
lnree graias of vat al oh dai ge t of aa ont a hav ing been put tate. The empress spoke ol the possibility of collecting an army of island of Elba. Her inclination led he: back to Pari . whe a ( atholic P, 
mt ws a monne made wo “ yr r tom rans a ligat oe thes yr a hundred and fiftv thousand men. ‘The emperor read that passage could live in a siate of independence. She was suficiently a has eraliens 
altiove the humero cubital articulation of the poisoned limb. As | : ae 


‘al s ; of the letter in a loud voice, and addressed to me these remarkable | ted with the feeling of the empress, to be weil satistied that 1 
amuch water was slowly in) cle j by the jugular vein as the animal! ; words: ‘ Doubtless I might still hold ont another campaign and | again met the emperor, no power would ever prevent her trom > 
could bear without great suifering. A vein was then opened in the | offer a successful resistance; but I should be kindling a civil war in | ring his fate ; in which case the duchess would be under the nec Ol all partie 
poisoued limb below the ligature and several ounces of blood were! France, and I will not do s0...... besides which, I have signed my |ty of accompanying her. Accordingly she urged with great BE °W so cont 
drawn from it, and injected lito the jugular vein of another dog, | abdication, and I will not recall what I have done.’ ‘The emperor, | the p-opriety of her adopting the course recommended by tue es Parliament 
which died igstantly in tetantic convulsions. The wound of the first | gecording to Colonel Galbois’ report, was notinsensible to the firm-| ror, that of addressing herself to the Emperor ot Austria; © Und 
mentioned dog having been carefully cleansed, a little more blood | ness displayed by the empress; but he did not share in sen steals | sooner shonldthat princess be restored to her family, than her @" er these 
was drawn from the animal, and it was set at liberty, It exhibited) espectat ons. He wrote her word to proceed to Orleans; and it | dant would be relieved from all further obligations.‘ ‘he entret Hed to, 
no signs of being poisoned, and eight days afterwards it was periect- | will hardly be believed, that the officer, who was the bearer of this | of the lady of honour were backed by some treachrrous hints. ty We have, 
iv well. despatch, was ordered to be accompanied by an aide-de-camp or! empress was told that the emperor had never loved her : that " . Foaders to it 
Our countrymen sometimes leave potatoes as legacies tothe ma- the Emperor of Russia, who, on the banks of the Loire, wasto serve enjoyed the fayoursof several mistresses since his marti"S": “Ti Goponay Gx 
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. wedded: her through motives of policy ; but that, after 
ue bad oO ah matters hed taken, she wogl exposed to unceas- 
_ roachés. Theempress gave these representations. — 
ro rite to her father, and it was no doubt owing to his invita~ 


‘on that she repaired frown Orleans to Rambouillet.’’ 
1 bg it 
OPENING OF THE PARLIAMENT OF LOWER 


CANADA. 
From the Montreal Gazette. 
Quebec, November 21, 1828. 

A little after two o'clock his Excellency the Administrator of the 
Goverument came down in state from the Castle of St. Louis. Be- 
we seated on the Throne his Excellency was pleased to open the 
session in the following nie ; ' 

*» nof the Legislative Council, 
ag of the House of Assembly, 

His Majesty having been most graciously pleased to confide to me 
she Government of this important Colony, it affords me great satis-. 
faction to meet you In Provincial Parliament. P 
" Placed in a situation of so much importance, at a period of pecu- 
difficulty, 1 cannot but feel that very arduous duties are imposed 
upon me; dutiesindeed, which I should despair of being able to dis- 
charge, to the satisfaction of His Majesty, and his faithful and loyal 
cabjects the inhabitants of this Province, if I did not look forward, 
‘with a sanguine hope, to the enjoyment of your confidence, and 
vour cordial co-operation in my Administration of the Government. 
” Without a good understanding between the different Branches of 
the Legislature, the Public Adairs of the Colony cannot prosper ; 
the evils Which are now experienced, cannot be effectually cured, the 
prosperity and welfare of His Majesty's Canadian subjects cannot 
ve promoted ; and you may therefore believe that no exertions will 
be spared on my part, to promote conciliation, by measures tn which 
‘he undoubted Prerogatives of the Crown, and your Constitutional 
Privileges, will be equally respected. 

His Majesty’s Government has, however, relieved me from the 
responsibility attendant upon any measures to be adopted for the ad- 
‘astpent of the financial difliculties that have unfortunately occur- 
ved; and I shall take anearly opportunity of conveying to you by 
Message, a communicationfrom His Majesty, which Ihave been es- 
pecially commanded to make to you upon the subject of the appro- 
priation of the Provincial Revenue. Y 

liwill be my duty to lay at the same time before you, the views of 
Jlis Majesty's Government upon other topics, connected with the 
Government of this Province, to which the attention of the Ministers 
of the Crown has been called ; you will see in them prooffs of the 
earnest desire of His Majesty’s Government, to provide, as far as may 
ie practicable, an effectual remedy for any case of real grievance: 
and you may rely on my affording you every assistance towards the 
elucidation of any questions which may arise for discussion in the 
course of your proceedings. 

‘ientlemen of the House of Assembly, 
[ shall direct the accounts of the Provincial Revenue, and expen- 


lia 





diture for the last two years, to be laid before you, as soon as_possi- 
ble, with every explanation respecting them, which itis in my power | 
ty afford you. 

(ientlenenof the Legislative Council, 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 
Relying on your zeal and diligence in the discharge of your Le- 
islative Duties, [feel persuaded that you will give your immediate | 
‘iiention to the renewal of such useful Acts as may have recently } 
expired ; and, indeed, to all matters of Public interestthat may ap- 

pear to be of pressing necessity and importance. 

Possessing, as yet, butan imperfect knowledge of the great inte- | 
resis ofthe Province, and the wants of its inhabitants, I refrain at | 
the present time, from recommendistg to you meas@resof Pabtic tin- | 
provement, Which it will be my duty to bring ander your considera- | 
‘ion ata future day.—In all countries, however, good roads and other | 
iuternal communications;—a general system of Eduction, estab- | 
lished upon sound principles :—and a well-organised, efficient Militia | 
Yorce, are found to be so conducive to the prosperity, the happiness, | 
‘ud the security of their inhabitants, that 1 may be permitted to | 
mention them, at present, as objects of prominent utility. 

but an oblivion of all past jealousies and dissensions is ‘the first | 
2reat step towards improvement of any kind ; and, when that is hap- | 
y accomplished, and the undivided attention of the Executive Go- | 
ernment, andthe Legislature, slall be given to the advancement of 
‘He general interests of the Province, in a spirit of cordial co-opera- 
ion, there is no reason to doubt that Lower Canada will rapidly ad- | 
Vauce in prosperity ; and emulate, ere long, the most opulent and! 


Tt ccsaalt . rs . ms . p. o’ ; 

‘arisiiag portious of the North American continent. | 
Bh 09) —— . ° i “a . +o eee Qe a? i 

, birth, yesterday, at their residence in Prince street, Madame de | 
siniere, the lady of the Portuguese Consul, of a son. 


' Married, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, | 
tla L Esq., to Mary, eldest daughter of Dr. David | 
SUCK, 


WMS er a ae 
Died, at Brooklyn, Long Island,~on the 18th instant after a short 
i He with the Croup, Samuel Augustus, aged 3 years, 7 months | 
aN ays 5 i 

"dd days, only son of Mr. Samuel Augustus Willoughby, mer- 
Ciaitot this city. | 
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TP Exchange at New York on London 9 3-4a 10 per cent. 
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Isth ult. The extracts made from these papers by those who 
‘ave received 


cae them, would seem to imply that fresh disturbances 
had broke 


n out in Treland—that the Catholic Association had issued 
Mlammatory addresses, &c. &c. As we, ourselves, received Dublin | 
PS y way of Liverpool, hy the last packet to the 15th or 16th 
_ + Wherein nothing of the kind was mentioned, we are not: 
teen implicit faith in the Belfast intelligence, which can- 
pani, thas me two days later than our previous advices. It is, 
dno gs, te arrest of Mr. Lawless in Dublin may have pro- | 
Cae en excitement, and afew noisy speeches in the, 
had preseadea cae + but beyond this we do not think the matter! 
ia the belief ne | our aes regular advices unanimously concurred 
of all satiian . a Ww o a more tranquil aspect, and that men 
how so is Aa, i hcg but patiently, awaiting the measures, 
Parliament ered expected to be brought forward in the Iinperial 
Under these im - relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 
ded to. pressions, we do not copy any of the extracts allu- 
We have, by f, 
Feaders 


iuuntteeesedt ee ee ee : — 
messset has arrived from Belfast with papers from that place oh 
} 


ir, more pleasure in directing the attention of our 
Gene hy the speech of Sir James Kempt, the administrator of the 
tal Government of British North America, on opening the 





Provincial Parliament of Lower Canada. 
lect, thosé in the Colonies more especially, how strongly we have 
urged that a spirit of concession and conciliation could now be 
adopted with the happiest effects. Sir James Kempt bas then most 
laudably met the Parliament in the kindest spirit, recommended that 
all past differences be buried in oblivion, and assured the House, 
that no exertions on his part shall be “ spared to promote concitia- 
tion.” These are his Excellency’s words, and may they not be lost 
upon those to whom they are addressed, and whose duty itis, loyally, 
zealously, and in good faith to respondtothem. His Excellency has 
received Mr. Papineau as Speaker. 





In this day’s paper we have made a copious extract from the novel 
of Pelham—a work that has created some sensation in this country 
as well as in England. That Pelham, as a work of fiction, has 
merits is true ; but it has also some serious defects, not only in pro- 
bability and plot, but in taste. Thrilling as some of the scenes are— 
powerfully as many of the characters are drawn—the performance 
as a whole is obnoxious to severe and merited criticism. Two 
great defects will strike every reader, viz., the manner in which he 
speaks of his mother, for no gentleman, as has elsewhere been ob- 


iserved, could so speak of the being who gave him birth; and the 


incongruity of making so faithful a creature as Gertrude is, a mistress. 
Her seducer could not so love a mistress and let her remain in that 
unhappy and degraded state; but it was necessary to the plot that 
she should be one, and thus the plot is defective or executed in bad 
taste. Still Pelham must and will be generally read, and surely not 
the less so by our readers for the intense, high-wrought, and affect- 
ing extract which we have givin to-day. 


MADAME FERON. 

This distinguished vocalist made her first appearance in America 
on Thursday, at the Park Theatre, before a brilliant and overflowing 
house; it was a debut every way gratifying and successful. 

Madame Feron was formerly Miss Fearon, and was brought be- 
fore the London audience early in life'as a rare specimen of Eng- 
lish native talent; she was, indeed, for many years styled the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Catalani,” from her great powers and compass of voice. Mar- 
ryinga Mr. Glossop, she went to Italy, where her husband became 
manager of the San Carlos Theatre at Naples. Here Mrs. Glossop 
for two or three years took the prima donna parts as a stock per- 
former, and of course had ample opportunities of improving those 
great talents with- which nature had-so bountifully endowed her. 
She was in the whole, we believe, six years on the Continent, most 
of which she passed in Italy. Her return to England was hailed 
with great joy by the lovers of musical science, for her fame had 
come before her. Causes, however, which it is not necessary to 
advert to (although they fully entitle her to sympathy), induced 
her to resume her maiden name—somewhat modified to be sure— 
and her long residence abroad bore her out in some degree in using 
the term Madame. Hence, she re-appeared before the London 
audience under the name of Madame Feron. ‘This latter ruse is 
more chargeable on the folly of the English public—who, on all 
occasions in matters of taste, prefer foreign mummery. with or 
without talent, to their own native productions. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, then, the fair object of this article is excu- 
sable in this particular, severe as some of the London critics were 
notwithstanding. 

Madame Feron’s voice is one of wonderful power and flexibility, 
which united to her musical skill, science, and taste, enables her at 
once to astonish and entrance her audience. Her two first songs on 
Thursday, ‘Ah what a Pity,” and “ Cupid aid me’’—the latter com- 
posed expressly for her, by Baldueci and T. Cooke—establisher her 
at once; and ber execution of ** Chi dice mal d’ amore,” by Meyer, 
proved her to be in Italian singing the legitimate successor to Ma- 
dame Malibran. We do not, however, es some fee! inclined to do, 
place Madame Feron before that fair spirit, who sot across our he- 
rizon with the brilliance and rapidity of a meteor, in all respects. 
The textare and quality of Madame Malibran’s voice, is intrinsically 
richerthan Madame Feron’s ; although we are ready to admit, that 
the latter makes up by her skill and experience, and by art, what the 
other has by nature. The deep and rich tones, the melody, pa- 
thos, and energy of Madame Malibran, wil! never be effaced from 
the recollection of all those who heard her. Madame Feron aston- 
ishes us with her bold and masterly flights, but Garcia pleases us with 
her tenderness, sweetness and passion. 

Madame Feron, then, may be summed up as a person possessing 
vast scope and power—great science and taste, acquired and 
cultivated by unremitting stady—ancd a brilliance of execution, 
which laysthe applauses of the whole theatre under immediate and 
constant contribution. Profuse in the use of tlie shake, and loaded 
with ornaments, she runs to the top of her voice—which, as we have 
said before, is of incomparable extent and compass—and then by 
some masterly and unexpected achievement, bears away all before 
her, and causes usin amazement (o forget whatever natural defects 
and lack of melody we may have supposed her voice to stand 
charged with. Much has been said of her execution of the “ Sol. 
dier Tired.” We ceriainly ars of opinion, that we have heard Mrs. 
Austin perform it with greater accuracy ; but Mrs. A. has made this 
song her own, and since so much can be conceded to Madame Fe- 
ron, we wish, and think, the former will keepitso. It is but fair to 
add, that M. I’. was labouring under a severe cold. 

We are now admirably supplied with female vocal talent. Mrs. 
Knight, in Ballad; Mrs. Austin, Bravusa, and Mde. Feron in Italian 





,) and Operatic singing, present a galaxy of talent which will not fora 


longtime be exceeded, if ever equalled in this country. Now is the 
time for a Granp Musicax Festivat. 
cxtwuneinien 

Mr. Horn, we lament to say, positively returns to England in 

April. The Tempest will not be brought out so soon as was expec- 


ted; the singers, and who will not applaud them for it, require fur- 


ther practice and rehearsals to appear iu it with due justice to such | 


authors as Slakspeare and Purcell. 


Our readers will recol-| 





LID < 


Last night the new piece, written, mrulered this city, entitled 
“A Trip to Niagara,” was brought ont atthe ery, with great 
splendour of scenery; it was well received, andpromises great suc- 
cess to the house. It has our best wishes for it. 


We beg to call the attention of the friends of Mr. Higgs te his 
advertisement. It will be seen that he takes a benefit at the Chatham 
on Thursday next: } 

“ Chatham Theatre.—Mr. Higgs most respectfully annouutes to 
his friends and the public generally, that (through the kind permis- 
sion of tho proprietors of this establishment,) the Chatham Theatre 
will be open, positively for one night only, on Thursday next, the 
4th Dec. which which will be for his benefit. When will be per- 
formed a favourite Comedy, and a variety of other entertainments, 
in which several performers of known celebrity have tendered their 
valuable services.” 


Mr. Gimber, whose advertisement will be found in this day’s pa- 
pper, is an engraver of very considerable talentsg some specimens 
of his work may be seen at our office. Mr. G. is tO be found at No. 
50 Grand street. 


His Excellency Sir Peregrine Maitland and suite sailed from Bos- 
Hen for Halifax on Tuesday on board the Government: brig Che- 
ucto. 


PORTUGUESE CONSULATE, New York, 143 Peart street, 27th Novem 
ber, 19828.—The Portuguese citizens residing in the* District] of this} Consu- 
late, (New York, Connecticut and Fast Jersey) are invited to call at the office of 
the same personally or by power of Attorney, on Monday, Ist December next, to 
take the oath of allegiance to her Majesty, D. Maria 2d, Queen of Portugal. 

J.C. De FIGANIERE e MORAO. 














Passengers in the ship Birmingham, Harris, sailed for Liverpoo!.— 
Messrs. Arch’d Bryce of New-York ; John Pattson of Scotland ; 'T’. 
Adams, of England ; Alfred Barrow, of Antwerp; Mr. Mann, and 
Mr. Harris of Mew-York. 





POSTSCRIPT.—A vessel has arrived at Philadelphia with Lon- 
dyn dates two days later. They cenfirm the report of the retreat 
of the Russians from before Choumla. Varna still held out but was 
daily expected to fall. 
=r rweru x in ine inititialmeneaeatl 


HE Subscriber, just arrived from London, informs the public, and more 

particularly those gentlemen who are engaged in publishing paintings of 
individuals, historical subjects, and any thing connected with engraving—that he 
willbe happy to undertake the engraving ef any full length portraits, busts, 
historical paintings, and any thing in hisline. Mr.G. thinks he can give satisfac- 
tion in the execution of whatever le may undertake. 

S. STEPHEN H. GIMBER. 
No. 50, Grand St 


ogee: No, 130 Broadway, N. ¥.—New York Consolidated Lottery, 
KY No. 16, for 1828, will be drawn oun Wednesday next. Highest prize $25,000. 
Whole Tickets $10, shares in proportion. 

New York Consolidated Lottery, No.17, for 1828, will be drawn on Tuesday, 
December 23d. Highest prizes $12,500, $6 COO, &c. &e. Tickets $6, shares in 
{ proportion—For sale at N.& 3S. SYLVESTER, 120 Broadway. 
| Orders from any part of the United States or the Canadas, will be promptly at- 
| tended to. [Nov. 29. 











Nov. 29.] 














4 VERPOINTED FENCILS.—A geueral assortment always on sale, from $t 
. to Th by WM. SIMPSON, 66 Chesnut street. 
ov. 29. 





ENUINE WINES aud LIQUORS.—E. Bryan’s Estabiishment, No. 59 Nas- 

WT sau street, next door to tle corner of Maiden Lane, for the sale of uu 
adulterated Wines and Spirituous Liquors, by the gallon or larger quantity.— 
The follwing are offered for sale at very low prices for cash, and warranted pure 
as imported, viz :—Maderia, Port, Sherry and Claret Wines, in cask or bottled. 
O:lards old Cognac, Bordeaux and Rochelle Brandy, old Jamaica; best Holland 
| Gin, Loopuyts, Swan and Scheidam ; London Cordial Gin, Irish and Scotch Wis- 
key, London and America bottled Porter : Superior Cordials. 

N. Bb. All Liquors purchase& sent free of expense, to any part of the City. 

*;* Retailers; Country Merchants uNr"Tavern Keepers supplied on accomodat - 
ing terms. [Nov. 15—eow. 
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4 NGLISH NEWSPAPERS Edward Willmer, Liverpool, sends out by every 
Packet Ship the followmg London Daily Newspapers, at £1. 12s. 6d. pe: 
quarter :—The Sun.*—Globe.—Argus.—Courier.—Times.—Morning Herald.— 
Morning Chronicle, and Now ‘Times. 

The Eaglish Chronicle.—The Evening Mail.—The London Packet.—The St 
James’ Chronicle, published Three Times a Week, at £1.6s. Od. per quarter. 

Lloyd’s List —New London Price Current, Twice a Week.—Shipping List, dai- 
ly.—Mercantile Price Current, and all the French Papers. 

The following London Weekly Papers, at the country Price :—The Trades’ 
Free Press.—Bell's Life in London.—Sunday Times.—Weekly ‘Times.—Beil’s 
Despatch.—The Atlas.—The News.—The Examiner.—The Observer.—Bell’s Mes- 
senger.—The John Bull.—The Watchinan.—The Age.—The Sunday Monitor .— 
The Englishman.—The World.—The Literary Gazette-—The Sphynx.—London 
Herald.—The Atheneum and Literary Chronicle ; and The Loudon Weekly Re- 
view, a Journal of Literature and the Fine Arts, published every Saturday Mor 
ning. 

“This Journal is particularly early in its Literary Intelligence.—Shefield Iris. 

“ An Excellent work, devoted to Literature, and greatly superior to any similar 
publication.” Kent Herald. 

“ The London Weekly Review is the first Periodical of its class.’—Dublin Mor- 
ning Register. 

* Aclever and spirited new Journal; which we recommend to those persons 
who wish for early, able, and impartial notices of new publications.”—Scotsman. 

“We are happy to observegreat spirit and talent evinced iu this adinirabig 
work.” —British Traveller 

The first volume (price One Guinea) contains notices of about 250 new books,, 
besides Retrospective Reviews and Original Tales, Essays, Anecdotes, Poetry, 
and Criticisms on the Fine Arts, the Drama, New Music, accounts of Scientific in- 
stitutions, &c. &c. 

"he very latest London and Liyerpool Papers are shipped on the day the Packct 
sails, at the ful] country price, 

London Magazines.—All the London Magazines despatched by the Packet Ship 
Which leaves on the firstofevery month. 

New Books.—All the new English Works are forwarded by the very first Vessel 
| which sails after they are published. 

*.* Allorders must be accompanied by an order on a Liverpool House for pay- 
meut, which is collected Quarterly. 

* The Sun, by aconstant persevering attention to furnish, at a great expense, the 
| very latest intelligence, has hecome the First English Newspaper ; and its constant- 
| ly increasing sale authorizes KE. W. torecommend it in preference to any other Eve- 
| ning paper. [Sept. 27. 


OS'TON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Pagket brig James, Samuel Bats 
ker master, aud the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, will run regu- 
larly between this port and Halifax the ensuing season. They are first rate, fast 
| eailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome accommodations 
for passengers, aud will always sail on the day appoiuted, wind and weather'per- 
mitting. JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 ludia-st. ortoThos. Tremont. 
Boston, March 19, 182. 


























HE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS.—A. T. Goodrich, 124 Broad - 
way, has for sale allthe t english and American Annuals yet publisbed- 
| others will soou be ready. ‘These elegant yolumes combine the first talents of 
| both authors and engravers in both countries, and are the cheapest books pub 
| lished considering the superior style in which they are all presented.—A few 
copies inay be had superbly covered. A.T. G. has also for sale the Picture of 
New York and Stranger’s Guide, with a plaa and view of public buildings, 
Noy. &.—6w} 


| Cc RD TO THE LADIES.—Mrr. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warchouse 
) /tothe house formerly ocerpied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broauway, atew 

doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Camelo has 
| connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and has 
| no doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. (Oct 12. 














OYS CLUTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues his 
business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
| made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to Suit 
| the different tastes of purents, be now offers to the public an extensive asso: ment 
ofready made linen, cravats, stiffners, gloves, suspenders, elastic belts, &c. onthe 
most reasonableterms. 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay erdi» 
narily attendant npon occasioas of family afflictions. R 
N. B. Gentlemen's clothing made to order at the shortest notice. 
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Percy or Percival Rede, of Trochend, in Redesdale, Northumber- 
jand, is celebrated in tradition as a huntsman and a soldier. He was, 
rly unfortunate: once when an arrow, 
at a deer, killed his celebrated dog Keel- 
he was betrayed 
he was murdered. 
dents suggested the 


POBTRY. 





upon two occasions, si 
which he had discharg 
dar; and again when, being on a hunting party, 
into the hands of a clan called Crossar, by whoin 
Me. Cooper’s Painting of the first of these inci 


THE DEATH OF KEELDAR. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


allowing stanzas. 


* 


Up rose the sun. o’er moorand mead; 

Up with the sun rose Percy Rede ; 

Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 
Career’ dalong the lea ; 

The palfrey sprang with sprightly bound, 

As if to match the gamesome hound ; 

His horn the gallant Huntsman wound : 
They were a jovial three! 


Man, hound, or horse, of higher fame, 
'T'o wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick’s Earl pursued the game, 
On Cheviot’s rueful day ; 
Keeldar was matchless in his speed, 
Than Tarras ne’er was stauncher steed, 
A peerless archer Percy Rede: 
And right dear friends were they. 


The chase ro age their joysand woes. 
"Together at the dawn they rose, 
‘Together shared the noon’s repose, 
By fountain or by stream ; 
And oft, when evening skies were rev 
‘The heather was their common bed, 
Where each, as wildering fancy led, 
Still hunted in his dream. 


Now is-the thrilling moment near 

Of sylvan hope and sylvan fear, 

Yon thicket holds the harbour’d deer, 
The signs the hunters know ;— 

With eyes of flame and quivering ears, 

The brake sagacious Keeldar nears; 

The restless palfrey paws and rears; 
The archer strings his bow. 


The game’s afoot !—Halloa! Halloa! 

Ilunter, and horse, and hound pursve> 

But woe the shaft that erring flew— 
That e’er it left the string! 

And ill betide the faithless yew ! 

The stag bounds scatheless o’er the dew 

And gallant Keeldar’s lite-blood true 
Has drench’d the grey-goose wing.’ 


The noble hound—he dies, he dies, 

Death, death has glazed his fixed eyes 

Stiff on the bloody heath he lies, 
Without a moan or quiver. 

Now day may break and bugle sound, 

And whoop and hollow ring around, 

And o’er his couch the stag may boun’ 
But Keeldar sleeps for ever. 


But he thatbent the fatal bow, 

Can well the sum of evil know, 

And o’er his favourite beading low, 
In speechless grief recline; 

Can think he hears the senseless clay 

In unreproathful accents say, 

The hand that took my life away, 
Dear Master was it thine? 


« Andif it be, the shaft be bless’d, 

Which sure some erring aim addressed, 

Since in your service, priz'd, caressed, 
I in your service die ; 

And may you have a fleeter hound, 

'To match the dun deer’s merry bound, 

But by your couch will ne’er be found 
So true a guard as 1.”’ 


And to his last stout Percy rued 

"The fatal chance, for when he stood, 

‘Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 
And fell amid the tray, 

¥en with his dying voice he cried, 

‘“ Had Keeldar but been at my side, 

Your treacherous ambush had been spied— 
I had not died to-day !”’ 


Remembrance of the erring bow 
J.ong since had join’d the tides which flow, 
Carrying human bliss and woe, 

Down dark Oblivion’s river ; 
But Art can Time’s stern doom arrest, 
And snatch his spoils from Lethe’s breast, 
And, in her Cooper's colours drest, 

The scene shall live for ever. 





CAMPSIE GLEN. 
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| Esq. the following :— 


{ 
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(at last, it cannot be expected lhat we should be able, from one rep- 
| omen to give a minute criticism, except in as far as relates to 
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She Aloton. 


While the streams that from them glide, 
Run thro’ Campsie's valley wide, i 
Sweeter far than Kelvin side, bonnie Laddie O ! 
There scenes the most sublime, bonny Laddie O, 
In wildest grandeur shine, bonny Laddie O ; 
And yon vaulted rocky cove, 
Where the waters foam above, 
Far surpasseth Kelvin-Grove, bonny Laddie O! 


We would spend our peaceful days, bonny Laddie O, 
Near to Glorat’s sunny braes, bonny Laddie O. 

I'll ne’er mind my Father’s pride, 

For, whatever may betide, 
I have vow’d to be your Bride, bonny Laddie 0! 


Eye Dvanta. 


We are quite happy to announce the speedy production of 
Shakspeare’s Tempest, at the Park, with all Purcell’s music, under 
the direction of Mr. Horn. The Tempest, when brought out a few 
years ago, was very successful, and if re-produced now with the 
improved scenery, and the adjunct of the powerful opera corps, it 
will afford the greatest treat the town has enjoyed for a long time. 
A correspondent has given us the following remarks. The excel- 
lence of Mr. Hilson’s Ealabar, must be fresh in the recollection of 
many of our readers. 

‘‘ Shakspeare’s Tempest will shortly be produced at the Park with 
great splendour, and with the addition of the original music, com- 
pored by that fine old master, Purcell. ‘The productions of this 
author are but partially known in America, and as he has been styled 
the British Orpheus, by one of the best writers, we shall add a few 
remarks on the nature of his compositions. Purcell acquired his 
knowledge of the science of Music in those great seminaries, the 
choirs of the Cathedrals, where even at this period many of his Ser- 
vices and Anthems continue to be executed. He ranks high among 
the learned and classical names which grace this school. He com- 
posed a great many pieces of music for the Drama, and various Can- 
tata, selections from which are continually sung at the first Concerts, 
and great Festivals in England. The Tempest, is the only play which 
continues to present Purcell to us, although an attempt was made to 
revive the music of Arthur and Emmeline last season at the English 
Opera house but with partial success, which was plainly attributable 
tothe badness of the Drama. Purcell is allowed to be one of the 
sweetest melodists that ever wrote, and his fire and conception is 
fully equal to Weber. Their imaginations are of the same cast, but 
as the former preceded the latter by two hundred years, he had not 
the advantage of those instruments by which Weber produces his 
great effects, as they were unknown—additions have been made from 
time to time in the Orchestral parts, an undertaking which the 
greatest master of modern days have thought themselves hon- 
oured in. 

The ‘Tempest is under the superintendance of Mr. Horn, who is to 
enact Ferdinand, making several musical additions, which cannot be 
entrusted to abler hands. Mrs. Austin has the light and buoyant part 
of Ariel,to which her figure is admirably adapted, and we do not 
doubt her ‘ doing her spiriting gently,’ her correct intonation and fine 
quality of voice are equally suited to the music—if we add that the 
Hilsons with Barnes, Barry and Placide unite their efforts to do jus- 
tice tothe great Bard, it is sufficient to ensure a high intellectual 
treat. 

GIORDANO.—We copy from the Critic. edited by Wm. Leggett, 


> 





“Of Giordano, to which, after these desultory remarks, we come 


the construction of the plot, the choice and arrangement of the inci- 
| dents, and its general adaption to stage effect. The author has fallen 
; into the common error ot pitching his scene in a foreign land, and 
| as we were informed by the title of the play, Giordano, or the Flo- 
: rentine Conspiracy, he has chosen ‘the city of the heart,’ as Lord 
| Byron terms Florence, for the place. Our historical recollections 
|intorm us of no event like that evolved in the fable of this play. It 
is very complicated, in compliance with the taste of the day, which 
is not our taste, however; and we are not much mistaken if the 
greatest defects of the piece do not consist in this very circum- 
| stance, which doubtless the author has taken much pains to produce. 
In the mazy and perplexed labyrinth of the fable the spectator be- 
| comes involved, and the entanglement continues togrow more and, 
| more intricate, until the play is brought so near to a close that there | 
‘is not time left for explication. ‘This fault may not, however, be | 
entirely attributable to the writer; for the actors are extremely im 
| perfect in their parts, and did but halting justice to the poetic con ! 
struction of their text. | 
‘ As far as we may trust to the effect produced by asingle hearing, | 
we should be inclined to think that the language of Giordano | 
abounds with beauties of a high order. Much of the imagery and 
poetic embellishment struck us as being entirely new ; and many old | 
thoughts, dressed up in a novel and pleasing guise, were so well | 
brought in, as to supply by their aptness, the deficiency of origi- | 
nality. It has been justly observed by an excellent writer, that next | 
to him who originates a thought, credit is due to the one who makes 
an apposite application of it. | 
“ Giordano, as is to beinferred from its name, is the principal cha-| 
racter of the piece. Ile is a victorious General: and the play opens! 
with the arrival of a messenger, bearing his despatches to the Senate, | 
Which announces that he has subdued the foes of Florence, against | 
whomhe had been sent. Giordano is represented as ambitious and | 
|a villain; but with a heart not at all evil, asis manifested in his! 
continual reluctance to pursue the shortest and bloodiest path to sne- | 
cess. Conradine, in love with the Duke’s daughter, and beloved by | 





4 Song composed by a Lady in Lennoxtown, iutended as an answer t0 | her, had also taken a part in the battle, aud performed feats of con- | 


“ Kelvin Grove,’ 


Why such haste to Kelvin Grove, bonny Laddie O ! 


As if no where else to rove. bonny Laddie O? 
I would rather cross the Dell 
Where the blooming heather bell 
Shines on Campsie’s rising Fel!, bonny Laddie O! 
Where the cowslip paints the vale, bonny Laddie O 
And the primrose scents the gale, bonny Laddie O, 
Where Flora’ gaudy plume, 
And the fields in rosy bloom, 
Fill the air wi’ sweet pertume, bonny Laddie O! 


Ah! how sweet by Lennoxmill, bonny Laddie O, 
Down by Glazert’s wimpling rill, bouny Laddie O, 
Where, beside its silver stream, 
On its leafy banks sae green, 
We would spend the eve serene, bonny Laddie O! 


We woutd cross the flowry plain, bonny Laddie O, 
‘Yo yon fairy-haunted Glen, bouny Laddie O, 

To hear the sky-lark sing, 

As she soars on airy wing. 
While the hills responsive ring, bonny Laddie O! 


On the rocks the blushing rose, bonny Laddie O, 


‘Mong the fragrant woodbine grows, bonny Laddie O. 


|spicnous valour; but standing in the way of Giordano’s ambitious | 
| projects, as well as having crossed him in love, his life is attempted | 
| by the latter, who incites Cosmo, the captain of a band of outlaws, | 
| to assassinate him at the camp. ‘This design is frustrated, by Conra- 
| dine having disguised himself, from some inotive, which we did not! 
clearly understand, in the garb of an attendant, which lucky cir. | 
|cumstance saves his life, while the murderer, not recognizing the | 
face of him he had slain, reports to Giordano that he had performed | 
his mission. ‘The rumour of this assassination reaches Conradine’s 
ear, and induces him to continue in disguise ; while Giordano arriy-\ 
ing in Florence, fully persuaded that his rival was no more, plans, in 
an interview witb Neri and his wife, both privy to his designs, the 
mode by which they shall accomplish the overthrow of the Duke, 
and piace himself upon the throne. To account for the death of 
Conradine and avert suspicion from its proper mark, he determines 
{to accuse Maneri, a wise Minister and fast friend to the Duke, and 
| charge him, besides, with a deep-laid plot to revolutionize the State. 
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and with difficulty — his emotions. ‘This situation affords a 
8 











_ opportunity _ stage 
owever, as nothing transpires t6 change the belief in i’s 
guilt ; but fearful that Conradine mightprove dangerous, so ag cl 

e despatches him on some unreal mission, in order that he might 
execute his intentions with less hazard of interruption. In the mean. 
while, Neri busies himself among the soldiers and citizens, to pre- 
pare them for revolt: but carelessness, forever, in some way or other 
the companion of Guilt in his deepest plots, suffers suspicious circum. 
stances to lie uncovered, by which the attention of the Duke be- 
comes aroused, and his mind begins to be agitated with strange 
doubts. He visits Maneri’s dungeon ; the conduct of the captlve in- 
creases his uncertain surmises, which are confirmed by the iafler, who 
turns double traitor, and reveals all he knows of the plot.” Giordano 
is summoned before Maneri and his accuser ; but stabs the latter be- 
fore he has an opportunity of repeating his tale. Bella, Neri’s wife 
had in the meanwhile relented, and she, too, revealed to her mis. 
tress the plans of Giordano and his accomplices, which Imelda im. 
mediately communicates to the Duke. C onradine now, unespect- 
enly returns, and complains that he had been sent from Court on a 
false pretence. Circumstances thus accumulated into certainty, there. 
is no hope but in battle; and the conspirators lead on their forces 
against the Ducal army; a fight ensues, and the former are driven 
from the stage. Giordano seizing Imelda, is about to drag her off 
when Conradine rushes in and slays him. Imelda, overpowered 
with joy, fallsinto the arms of Conradine, and the curtain falls, 

“The above piece was produced for the second time, on Saturday 
evening, before a numerous audience, and was received with in- 
creased satisfaction. The parts of Mrs. Hilson and Messrs. Barry 
and Woodhull, were deservedly applauded.” 

It is to be repeated again to-night. 


. He still remains unsuspected, 














NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 

: | New York. ] Liverpoot. 
No.1. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May i, Sept. i,| Feb. 16, Junei6, Oct. 16, 
4. York, De Cost, | “ 8 “* 8 © 8] * Og 4 Og) Hag 
3. Manchester, |W. Leer.) “ 16, * 16, “ 16,!Mar. 1,July 1,Noy. 1 
2. Wm. Byrnes, (/Hackstaff,) “ 24, “ 24, 24) « 8 &# Bow g! 
- Win. Thompson Maxwell, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. ing * 16 * 10 “ 16, 





. Silas Richards, Holdrege,; “ 8, of BE, 8 Og ss oy 
. Britannia, |Marshall, | “ 16, “ 16, 16) June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1. 
.SilvanusJenkins Allen, 1° OO Oey By. MGB, co) B, 8g 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-fire 


1 

4. Geo. Canning, /Allyn, i By SS 8 *. Bh ht Ba Oe 4 o 
3. Caledonia \Rogers, | ‘* 16, 16, ‘ 16,April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. John Jay, Holdrege,| ‘ 24, ‘* 24, * Q4/ “ @ & Bow ¢ 
1. Canada, (Graham, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, "46; * 36, « 1¢. 
4. Napoleon, Smith, | “ & “ 8 *& &)  Q4, & Og) & of 
3. Florida, |Tinkham, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|May 1, Sep. J,Jan. 1 
2.Birmingham, /Harris, | ‘* 24, * 24, « 24,| ee g, ae Y 
1. Pacific, ‘Crocker, jApril 1,Aug. 1,Dec.1,; “ 16, “ 16, « 1h, 
4 se - “ ® 

3 

2 


guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-strert, 


No. 2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam] Hicks & Sons. 
No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Go. 

Agentsin Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d. Line,Wm. and 
ames Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 








_ NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Ships. , Masters. ; Days of sailing from! Deys of sailing from 
New York. { Havre. 

No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, Hathaway Dec.15,Ap’l. 1, July 15 Féb. 1, May 15, Sept. | 
Old Line—Sully, J.R.Macy, Dec. 1.Ap’l. 3, Aug. UJun. 15,May 15,Sept.15 
1. Edw. Quesnel, |Hawkins, Dec. 1,Mar.15,Juiy 1 Jan. 15, May I,Aug.15 
2.Don Quixote, |Whitall, Nov.15.Mar. 1,June15 Jan. 1, Ap’l.15,Aug. | 
Old Line—Francois Ist W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept.1 Feb.15,Junel5,Qct. 
1. Bayard, \Butman, Jan. 1,Ap'l.15, Aug. 1 Feb. 15, June 1,Sept.1: 
2.Chas. Carroll |Clark, Jan.15,May 1,Aug.15 Mar. 1,June 15, Oct. } 
Old Line—Montan», |Bukup, (Feb. 1,June1,Gct. t Mar. 15.July 15,Nov.15 
1. Charlemagne, |Kobinson, Peb. 1,May 15,Sept.1 Mar.15,July 1, Oct. 
2. France, 'Funk, Nov. 1,Feb. 15, June 1 Dec. 15,Ap’l. !, July 
Old Line—HenrilV.. ‘I. B. Petl, Nov.1,Mar. 1, July 1 Dec. 15,Ap’l.15, Aug 1b 

Passage in the Cabinto orfrum Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu- 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63Washingtonstreet, NewYork. Agent 
at Havre, Larue & Pahner. Nos.1 and 2, First and Second, cr mail lines.- 
Agents, Crassous ® Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.- 
Agents at Havre, 2.E. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bounaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


~NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


exes tet test eed 


Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
New York. London. 

Brighton, Sebor, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 25, June25, Oct. 65 

Columbia, Delano, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar.25, July 25, Nov.2!, 

Corinthian, Chadwick) Mar. 1, July 1, Noy.1,|Ap’).25, Aug.25, Dec... 

Leeds, Sprague, | Ap’). 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,'May 25, Sep.25, Jan.‘. 


Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-j16 


guineas: including beds, bedding, wine,and stores of every description. 


> 
Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York.-- 


Agent in London, Geo. Wildes. 
N.B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose ef r 


ceiving passengers. Steam boats run constantly from that place to the Continent 


and to different parts of England. 





BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters., Duysof seiling from | Deys of sciiing from 
Poston. | Liverpeol. 
Boston, Mackay, | Jan. May 1, Sept.1.'Feb. 20, June £0, Qet. *f. 


1, ’ 

Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. t, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 20, July 20, Nev. %! 
Dover, Rursley,|Apnmll, Ang. 1, Dec. ),'May 20, Sept.c0, Jen. : 

Amethyst, Nye. }Mar. !, July 1. Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee.“ 

Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail en the oth cay « 
February, March, July and August, and at such other tiines as they may be re 
quired. 

Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of every ¢ 
scription, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool}. 

Ageuts—Geo. G. Jones, Bostoun.—Maury Latham & Co., T. &' J.D. Thornley ¢ 

Humbertson & Co., and Latham Guir, Liverpool. 


* *The, whole of those vessels are of the very first description, areexceccdire ' 


well foundand commanded by the mostexperienced nevigators. Every ecm! 
and convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, and unremitlirg « 
tention shewn by the captains and officers on the voyage 
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R. Hebbell, Oxford, .¥. C.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, 8.C.—B. D. Plant, Colum- 


bia, S.C.—W.T.. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—T. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo.— Thos 
D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich’d Corre & Co., Mobile, Ala.—Mr. Fergusen‘ Net 


| Neri, Captain of the Guards, and other instruments of his villainy, | chez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibsun, Miss.—O’Fallon & Keyte, St. Levis, Mis ~ 
substantiate this allegation, and on this proof, the aged servant of the 'p. J. Smith, Kingston,U. C.—J. Taylor,P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwal -_ 


throne is cast into a dungeon. 

iD Conradine, still disguised, returns to Florence, and revea's him- 
_setfto Imelda, who goes with him to the Senate house, and leads 
; . . " d ° n 
him in before the assembled Senators. where Maneri, chained and 

guarded, is awaiting his sentence. Giordano, to whom the place 


and honours of Manerihad been given, cau scarce believe hig eyes, 
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